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ABSTBACT 



The- six topics presented. in this re pprx which were 
"^addressed in seminars conducted at a conference, second in a series, 
focussing on dev^^loping the leadership potential of urban vocational 
education adaini^rators. The six topics are (1) Educational 
Orgariiza^t'ions in ^he Large Ci-ties:^^e Challenge Ahead, (2) Achieving 
Orban Vocational laproveaent by Involving National Organizations, (3) 
.Strategies for Assuring that Funds Allotted to cities for Vocational 
Programs Rill Be Spent for the Intended Purposes, (4) Facilitating 
the , Evployability of Handicapped Persons Through Hegular VocationaJL 
JBjraflrais, (5) Evaluating Vocational Education Prograi6 oji the Basis 
of Job Pladeient and Labor H^rket^ Supply and Deiandt^ and (6) 
Strategies for Improving the Quality of Vocational Education 

fership in Large Cities. Also, papers presented under thrae topics 
(topics 2 through 4 above) were synthesized by a group task, force and 
the resulting position papers (3), ar^ included. Progras 
participants* naaes and addressjbs afid thie agenda are appended. 
(BL) 
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THEJCENTER MISSION STATEMENT 



The^Center for Vocational Education's mission is to increase 
the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and organizations 
\o solve educational problems relatmg to individual career 
planning, preparation, and progression. The Center fulfills 
its mission by: » ^ 



Generating knowledge through research 
Developi^ng educatlrffiai programs and products 
Evaluating individual program needs ancj outcomes 
Installing educational programs and products 
Opf rat'rng^mformation systems and sefvices^ 



Conducting leadership developm^ and training 
programs * * 
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FOREWORP 



This IS a report of the second conference in a series conducted by The Center for Vocational 
Educatioaand sponsored by U.S. Office of Education, fo partially serve the in-service needs of vo- 
cational education adnr)inistrators in !arge cities. Professional improvement, recjuirements of this 
group of national leaders are a high priority. • 

The major emphasis of the 1977 National Leadership Seminar. for Administrators of Vocational 
Education in Large Cities concerned developing the leadershij!) potential of urban vocational educa- 
tion administrators. This was an extension of the theme followed during the 1976 seminar. The 
central focus was th^ development of 'position statements regarding the role of large city vocational 
education administrative personnel in four critical areas: ,(1) evaluation of programs based on job 
placement and labor market,. (2) meeting the needs of handicapped persons in regular vocational 
programs, (3) urban vocational improvemeht by involving national organizations; and (4) assuring 
that funds allotted to cities for vocational programs are spent for the intended purposes. Another 
major goal was the development of a plan of action to improve the quality of vocational education 
leadership'performance inlarge cities. 

This sen^inar wa^ production and outcome oriented. Many valuable hours were devoted to in- 
tensive discussiOR, debate, consensus reaching, synthesis, and reaction. These activities wereprere- 
quisites to the develofsunent of working position papers and an annual plan which were presented at 
the seminar's conclusion. 

The conference was facilitated by a cadre of najtionally recognized educ^JUphal leaders who ^ 
functioned both as presenters and resource persons. Their major contributions are contaiped in 
this publication 

Special recognition is due Daniel E. Koble, Jr , Personnel Development specialist, for his efforts- 
in directing the seminar. Additional appreciation is extended to Center staff members Brupe Reinhart, 
associate director, Kenney Gray^ research specialist, Mark Newtpn, graduate research associate, and 
Mary Jo AJvoid, project secretary for their assistance prior to and throughout the serfflnar The co- 
operation of the Large Cities Planning Committee, The National Association of Large C^ty Directors 
of Vocational Education Personnel Development Division, BOAE/USOE, Region V, USOE, and the 
Ohio Division of Vocational Education is gratefully acknowledged. 



Robert E. Taylor . * 

Executive Director 

Center'for Vocational Education 
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METHODOLOGY 

The 19;W National Leadership Development Seminar for Administrators of Vocational Ed; 
tion in Large Cities is designed to provide in-service,education for Directors o^ Vocational Ed 
from the nation's large fcities. The focuS of the seminar, the second in a series, is on developing ^ 
leadershippotential of urban vocatiorfal education administrators. 




Papers have been developed on a number of topics by selected personnel and will be pf^^^ed 
at various times throughout the seminar. Following those presentations, seminar participai^ 
group themsQfves into small group task forces. It will be the responsibility of each small gr^^to 
synthesize three papers related to one of the major seminar topics into one group ^cMxo^^r. A 
pr^etermined synthesis team will then further synthesize the papers produced by eac^ sc^llgroup 
into one position paper per topic. ' • "^-^ ^ 

/ ^ ' 

AdditionaUy, prese^tations and working sessions related to other critical concerns Vptl-connrprise 
a second major component of the seminar. 



The following diagram depicts the strategy to be employed relative to the synthet^jqf position 
papers: ^ 




PP = presentation oT Qaper 

SGP = small group synthesis of-p^pers for each topic 

fS ' = synthesis of task force prapers into one paper per topic 
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SYNTHESIZED REPCmTS OF WORKSHOP GROUPS AT THE . 
1977 NATIONAL LEADERSHII^ SEMINAR FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
s OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN LARGE CITIES 



(See Methodology Section for,process used'to 
synthesize workshop group papers) 
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^ Topic A 

ACHIEVING URBAN VOCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
BY INVOLVING NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

. w ^ 

Working Synthesis Repbrt 



The^roblem ^ ^ 

The National Association of Large City Directors of Vocational Education ^s a p(/o|fessional or- 
.ganization of those people\/ho must deal with city concerns aboiJ^ the role and cont^ibjptions of the 
urban vocational educatioi^delivery system. 



It IS this system, its capabilities, its na^ion^l, state, and local charges, and its ecc^ 
ficient utilization which this associatioh sertously addresses. 

We ^re m an era when a sizeable proportior> of Americans live, work, and play ir 
politan complexes. These cities function on a base of industry, business, and commij 
I no logy. ^ 



>mic and ef- 



larg^^metro- 
lications tech- 



The^natiort is searching for effectiye training and educational rfesponses to the broblifem "of high 
youth unemployTT»ent,'^manpovyer developrtient, economic stimulation, opennfess tOj^oppOrtunity for 
all, and success for all in^he development of earning power and survival skills. 

^ ' As we look tor solutions through political action and legislated programs and/ their impact upon 
and around existing training delivery systems, we find many undesirable things taking place. lncrc::S' « 
ing duplication of efforts, programs, services, anrfforseeable competition for declining resources pre- 
sent a major concern at all levels. There is a need for plans to effectively responcjf to'these problems 
in area^of high population concentration. 

Vocational education alone cannot save the cities, nor provide the quantit>^ and quality of edu- 
cation and training needed. The scope of the task before us will require resources from a much 
broader base thap in' the past. The agricultural heritage of vacational education' is no longer sufficient 
to accomt)lish the task. 

Community, b,usir|^eps, industry, organized labor, and federal agencies all have a major stake in 
the improvement arid e)^nsion vocational programs in urban areas. What will be required is a 
new dimension of cornrflmiTier^ and invoFvermnt on the part of decision-makers to provide the l^cal, 
state, and national reso^urdes whrch can assist with the }t)b to be done. • 



Conditio 



At a time when youth unemployment of major\roportions beset our large urban centers, cities 
are finding "increasingly-short supplies of resources t(J updatp and remodel vocational facilities, expand 
or build new facilities; provide for needed staffing requirements, and fund equipment and instructional 
supplies. . . * • , 
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Yet the need ever increases for improved;quality, and updated, and appealing vocational, educa- 
tion which appropriately interfac^i with local, state, and national manpower ne^ds and projections. 

The need for skill training anjj developnnent as a part 6f all education continues tt be most im; 
portant.*^ It is the professional responsibility of this assocaition to Address a deficiency of input by, 
a^pd an understanding of, the problems ill major cities as they relate tb vocational training. 

We believe urban vocational education must now take concerted actions to communicate voca- 
^ tional education capabilities and needs as they exist in large cities. 



Recommendations 

i 

Therefore, it is recommended that: 
1.. 



A close affiliation be developed with national groups such ^s the Council.of Great City ' 
Schools, the urban section of the American Association of School Administrators, the 
American Vocational AssDciation-National Council of Local Administrators, and the PTA's 
for the purpose of communicating the positions, suggestions, and requests of lafge city vo- 
cational directors. 

2. * We develop working relationships at the bcal and state level with Chambers of Commerce, 

CETA advisory councils, and orMmzed labor which can provide support to tVie efforts of 
vocational education administr Jbrs to assist in providing qualM^ programs. ^ 

3. Names of persons be recommended to the USOE Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Tech- 
nicahEducation, who could be sought to fill vacancies in that office. 

4, , We submit criter[a and guidelines which have been established by our association to the 
AVA regarding the post of 'executive director to be filled upon*the retirement of Lowell 
Burkett. ' , , 

5. We establish as highest priority a politically based effort to contact at local levels organ- 
ized agencies, businesses, industries, and national entities ior the purpose of seeking col- 
laboration in the tasks of Information about and implementation of quality vocational 
training programs in large cities. These voices are needed to ^eak out on the-uneoonom- 
ical duplication of efforts inherent in-various funded manpower and employment programs. 
New coalitions for stirtiulating political impact are ippw a growing need. « ' 

^ 6. We rdentify individuals atlhe federal, state, and local levels who can hear and communi- 
\ ^ cate the positions, needs, concerns, and facts of urban vocational education. This effort 
should include, mayors, chairmen of legislative committees, and individual local, state, and 
national legislators. ^ ^ , , 

--^ • ^ 

' 7. As large city director$(we support and promote the concept that vocational education is 
. an essential part of thVtotal program of the American school system, not an add-on. . 

8. Urban vocational education leadership more actively seek involvement with CETA coun- 
cil? irtd youth opporKinity legislated initi^tives to assist in providKig quality training with 
minimal duplications of efforts. 
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9.^ Obtain tf^e cooperation and support pf five or six leading nationally known superinten- 
dents from the Counoil of Great City Schools, who can testify .and assist in^explaining 
and promoting the contributfons vocatipnal educajion'can ma(<e. ' ^ 

10 Large ctty vocational directors take additional s%ps to have the needs of urban vocational 
education more fully reflected in state vocattonal plans.^ , ' ^ 



Sumnhary " •^^ / ' » 

Vocational education must be a vital partner in the arena of manpow^developmef^t and pro- 
vides an excellent mechanism for the deli\^ry of these services. The states and nation stand to beiR^-^ 
fit immeasurabjyj>y utilizing the resou/ces^ Q^pertis^, anti services of vogaiifinal educators and facil- 
ities in these fas1<s A common trust.must be established between vocational education and qtheV , 
existing and emerging sources of manpov\7er and youth employment efforts^ V j 

fnroads^ill^e achieved l5y vocational educators working together with a broad base of other 
locaj and national organizatigns which can provide-help in encouraging and obtaining additional and 
nev^ resources^nd infol%iation to assist jn providing quality training in a more systematic, efficient, 
and effective manner 



Topic B . . ' 

STRATEGIES FOR ASSURING tHAT FUNDS ALLOTTED. 
' >TO*OITIES FOR VOCATIONAL.PROGRAMS WILL BE 
». . , SPENT FOR THE INTENDE.p PURPOSES 

Working Synthiesis Report ' * ' 



Objectives 



Objectives for vocational edOcation m^st be defensible. Strategy for arriving at defensible ob - 
jectives IS obtaining and reconciling information about student interests Jvith needs of employers^nd . 
organized labor. The demand data should reflect the needs of a brpad area, not just the local school 
district as sfudents are often quite itiobile. . ' . , - ' - 

^ Defense of the objectives/programs can be done by calling on students^and their student organ- ^ 
izations and employers to support^the case of Rational education with the'boa^^d of education. 

. •f 'o 

, Comprehensive-Planning * - .• , 

Comprehensive planning for the vocational education needs in the city is essential to describe 
what needs/ population will be Served and thos^ groups that will not be ser.ved. The current legisla- 
tion requires states to take a comprehensive approach to the develdpment of state pfar^s and the 
statesare likely to pass along the planning requirements to local agencies. Large city directors should 
participate ir>state planning activities and work to see th^ his/her state advitory council forcefully 
represents the problems and interests of urban school districts. The com'prehensive plan should show 
what is being provided in programs o^Jtside of the'public schools in private, post-secondary publi^ 
*^ools and CETA prime sponsors ' . . ' 

. Advisory Comrpittees ' • ' \ " • - ' • 

Advisory committees, when structured and used effectively, are excellent sources o^ input to^ 
program pfanning and development, and to selling the vocational program to the community. The 
committee possibilities include craft committees and a total'program committa wrth thd later hav- 
ing broad representation, including local voca'tidnal educatipn teachers; superinflypdenfe and adminis- 
trators of local educational agencies, school system^w^th large concentrations of persons yvho have 
special academic, social; econo[hic, ^nd cultural needs and of person? who have limited English- . 
speaking ability, women with backgrounds and experiences regarding s^ discrimination in job train^ 
ing and employment and sex stereotyping in.vocational education, including minority members with 
such backgroun(;ts; link^ with the CETA planning committee; and the general public, including per-^ 
sons representing arid knowledgeable about the poor and d isadvantaged. 

^ ' The advisory committee should tiav^the confidence and backing of the superrntendent, and 
- should conduct regular meetings 'around a planned calender of activities. 
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Public Inforrfetjon Programs 

• A public rnformationr effort should be conducted continuously. Unless the public is aware of 
the vocational needs, it will not iuppbrt the program. ' Efforts could include:. ; ^ 

1. Placing a media person onThe advisory committee; 

• '2. Issui/ig regular|g^ess releases including those by students and teachers; 

3:. Displa^pp worK of students; . 

4. Presenting vocational iucces§/needs stories to as^ciations, conventions, and other groups^ 

5. Publicizing content activities; 

:6 Other - ^' . ' • 



Rules and Regulations 

Large city'directors should revievy and make recomfff^odations concerning therr needs and con- 
cerns. Funds should be allocated on the basis of populatfon need (i.e., percent of disadvantaged stu- 
^dents) rather than formula of -assessed val^ialiOn. Funds for the disadvantaged should be approved 
for use with all aspects pf the program (i.e., equipment, facilities^) as determined by the local direc- 
tor and his plan. «5 , , 



State Pla^ 



. =. State plans for vocational education should-specify that dollars to cities and bther local education 
^ agei|Ctes be channeled directly. to the local director of vocational education for prograrp development 
* ' and offerations according to the local plan. * . . 

• ^ ♦ 

Long-term Investments ^[^^ 

' More emphasis'should be placed on long-term programs such as offered by vocatjpnal education 
with less emphasis on short-term temporary efforts such as CETA programs. # ' 

Budgeting * *' • * 

Careful, realistic,* and detailed budgeting is required. Budgeting should price out the strategies 
to be employed to conduct programs called for in the comprehensive plan. Too many fiscal officers 
budget only for those dollars fhat some one told them they were going to receive rather thaw bud- 
geting to do a CQmplate job and then show how far the dollars being.'allocated wiN go in carrying but 
the complete plan. In other words,.the school board and the public will have the picture and then 
decide how far they want to go. Don't get locked in by a small piece of the school budget without 
informing the policy-making people just what part of the pie they are bt^ying. ' 
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1 Topic C 

FACILITATING THE EMPLOYABILITY OF HANDICAPPED 
PERSON^THROUGH REGULAR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Working Synthesis (Report ' ^ ' 

Background * • . ^ ' ^ 

Because of new federal legislation, it is mandated that handicapped persons Viow have rights to 
education in the least restrictive environment ana in the most appropriate program. * ^ 

Vocational education programs can no longer have a quota system as to numbers of handicapped 
persons who can be admitted. • , ^ . 

Position ^ , s 

Local directors of vocational education in large cities' are committed to the belief that the voca- * 
tjonal education gdals tor persons classified as handicapped mustt>e the same as tboie for clientele 
who are classified as normal. Handicapped should have the same access to services, prograpis, and 
jobs as the normal clientele have, including gaining work adjustment skills, whicfj are a prerequisite 
to a student's successful survival on any job. However, handicapped should not be led to belie^/e. 
that specific skill' training guarantees inr^mesdiate employment upon completion. 

Principles - , ^ w 

. Serving the handicapped: 

1. Involves-openinginstructional^rogr^rifis to persons with significant impairments which 
restrict their performance in one dr^moje areas of life. 

'2. Calls for efforts to eliminate attitude barriers toward the hant icapped on the part of vo- 
cational educators and employers. ' ^ 

' 3. Requires training to be provided for persons responsible for conducting ai'id administrat- 
ing vocational education programs^and serving to enable them to effectively operate pro- 
grams which serve handicapped persons. . V 

4. Requires a cooperative effort and commitment for continuing involvement with the busi- 
ness community to productively employ the handicapped. 



5. 



Demands a cooperative effort' between Special Education, Vocational Education, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and other agencies that serve the handicapped. 



6. Iftcludes'both physical and mentally hdndicapp^. . " " ^ 

7. - Gives rise to the need f^r interpretation of laws, rules, antt0ii4d«^^ws-3|rvices to the handi 

capped to employers and educational funding agencies. . \^ * 

8. Calls for teacher training institutions to^ provide special tWimg for capacitating teachers 
and other professionals to effectively serva handicapped persons withirr vocational educa- 
tion programs. ' 

9. Challenges lead^s to design vocational education programs to serve all-handicapped per- 
sons who may expect to benefit from preparation Jor employment and should include 
provision for post-employment services. 

10 Requires comprehensive understanding of the federal, state, and local laws, rules, and 
regulations pertaining to the handicapped 

1 1 Requires developing placement criteria using^the same^principles as used when developing 
placejjent criteria for non-handicapped. ^ - ^ 



c^gei 



Key Factors 



Current and future vocational education prpgrams jnu§t address tfle following key factors rela- 
tive to what resources are available for mainstreaming the handicapped 

1 Federal, state, and local financial sources ' 

2 Accessibility of facilities ^ \ 

a. Utilization of all suitable facilities * . * 

b. Flexibility of time, space; and scheduling ' ' 

3. Staffing ^ 

^ 

a Coordinated use of inter-departmental Srid/or agency sta(f (e.g.. Special Education, 
Vocational Education, Vocational Rehabilitatidri, Counseying and Guidance) ^ 

b. Preparation and orientation of staff 

, c. Assisting students to identify needs, interests, and inclusion into regular programs ^ . 
of vocational^education ^ 

4. Equipment . ^ 

* ' • _ ,* 

• a. Specialized equipmer>t and its ustfgaVje.g., Braille typewriters, etc.) 

5. Community resources 

a^ Social agencies (all) » ^ _ ^ 

^. Business and industry on a total ba§is^ 

c. *Labor organizations y ^ - / 

d. State and local councils ' 

e. Parents and parent organizations 

f. Employment services ' * 

lb 
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6. _ Evaluatingreffectiveness ' >r * 

ar*.^ A complete planning process 

b. Placement (jobs related to skiljs learned) 

c. Employers and student feedback 

, d. Continuous and after the fact evaluation 

e. Reientry open for improvement of skills, upgrade, retrain, and supplement 
^(open»entry — open exitl 




Topic D 

EVALUATING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PRO^SaAMS 
ON THE BASIS OF JOB PLACEMENT AND 
LABOR MARKET SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Working Synthesis Report 
* • ♦ 

^his title somewhat implies that programs of vocational education should be evaluated solely 
on the Basis of job placement and lat^or market supply and denaand. Certainly job placement and 
. labor market supply anddemand are important, but a total felianc^on this information does not 
accurately reflect what aivocational education program is or what it Should be. 

If we evaluate a program solely on the basis of job placement, we are ignoring some potentially 
significant information in the evaluation process. Atjdittonal factors that must be considered in the - 
process of evaluating vocational educatio^n programs irtelulie: * 

■ ■ ' ^ ■ i ■ 

* 1.^ Length of Minimum Program Operation • 8. Handicapped . • ' . 

2 Training Cycles ^ , 9. -Disadvantaged 

^3. Enrollments ' 10. Limrted .English-speaking 

4. Completions ■ ^ . .11. Avei^e Cost per Enrollment 

'5, Non-completions . -12. Aver^ig# Cost per Completion 

6 Placem^ent— Job and Further Education - 13. Average Cost per Placement 

7. Demand/Supply * . ' ^ 14. . Benefit/Cost Ratio 

We are also concerned about the definitions of placement and labor market supply and demand 
but will accept the definitions presented in the paper appearing later in this report bjy John Van Zant. 
While placement is important, the definition of placement should allow consid^rali^ of the c|jverse 
backgrounds of students bfeing served by vocational education programs. Consideration should be 
given to the time a student Is in a program as actual attainment of emplbyable^kills may not'be 
reached when anticipated, thus necessitating additional ^ucational and 5j<jll trai'ning, some beyond 
the secondary level. ^ r ; 

. The reliability of the availabj^ information and the amount of ttme and cost for gathering, up- - 
dating, and adjusting^e data to local conditions are deterams to the use of labor market supply ar^d 
demand data. The data needs to be collected following the steps outlined in the^|)aper by Virginia 
Lamb, which appears in a later section of this report. Even then the cyclic nature of the economy 
and other factors may diminish the validity of the data obtained. ,\ 



It is clear that the general public, state legislators, and the Congriss are deman^i^g accountabil-^ 
ity^for theiF vcational education programs. It is up to the vocational education admiriistrators ffi 
-provide the necessary evaluation data, the justifications for needed change, and evidence that change 
> has occurred when required. . \ \ 

Job placement and labofwnar^et supplyand demand are critical information sour(^efi for pro- 
gram evaluiation. As vocationaheducators we need to remember that there are other vei^.y important 
data'^ources to consider in prd^ram evaluation. - - 



I^s vocational educators we are called on w[th increosin^ frequency to mgke decisions that will 
result in suciden, swift, and songetfmes cataclysnTic changes for our programs. However, the day is 
past when any vocational educator can effectively and efficiently operate by hunch, tradition, and 
intuition.*^ ' • 
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SECTION ONE: 

EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIofiS IN THE 
LARGE CITIES: THE CHALLENGE AHEAO 



- Can Edudation Le^ in^the Pursuit of a / 
Genuine Community in America? 

- Using the National Large Cities Needs Study 
to' Improve Vocational Programs in Urban 
Are^s , , " ^ V 

Pleafe Listen to Whaf I'm {Jot Saying 
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■ WELCOME TO THE NATION'S CAPITAI? 

' ' * ^ by Ettfce Moore* - 

..V - * . ' ^ 

W^come to the nation's capital for youc annual meetrng. I havebeen told that this meeting 
will focus on develdpiijg leadership potential among administrators of urban vocational education 
prognghns, ancW woull hke to say that I am not concerned about leadership or enthusiasm being . 
lacking here. , * * ' ^ f . ^ ^ , ^ 

You are dealing with a very^critical sfetoject-one which is.of primary importance to the future 
of this natiOTi. Y^u are talking -about the optionsand opportunities we wilj offer our young people 
for their own growth and development. In fact, how well urban school systenfis are able to respond 
to vocational education needs and the leadership you are' able to^xert in designing programs' and ^ 
getting the funding to meet th^ise needs may well shape thfe social and economic future erf our entire? 
nation. • ) ^ \ ' 

Vocational education has changed a^reat'deal in recent yearsracross the.nation^and in tfiis city 
as wejt, and the Mayt)r wantedTTte to tell yoU about a. few of the changers whiich'are taking place her6. 
Vooational education i? no longer a rigid program.offered only to a^small group of .stud,ents at the 
secondary level. We ai^e starring to teach young people abOut careers at the elementary school level. 
We are recognizing tteat what they Qet from their education and the choices that they and their parents 
have to make may welLdepend on their getting an idea very early of the wide ranges of career choices 
available and the types arid lengths of preparation for these caregfs. We are finding a great deal of in; 
terest at the elementary level in career days, in speakers and demonstrations about vario-us careers^^nd 
we-are achieving a nluch better understanding among young people of wtiat lies ah^ad of them and 
what their aspirations can be This opportunity is particularly important in working with young 
people who have limit^ experience and contact with the wide range of careers as a resukof genera- 
tions ofijiucaxiLUia^T^ or poverty' . 

■ At the^econdary tevel^Vand^stand we are taking several new approaches to career education. 
.We are recognizing that vocarinfiai trainihg is not somet+iing available to every studenrt. We are recog- 
nizing more than ever that every jtuc;lent, wnether he drops out at age sixteen or whether hp goes on 
for a Ph.D , is going to betrpar'^Snfhe world of work and^^going to need some special training in 
his f lelc^. . "^^^^ i 

' EveiTi beyond the'secondary level, the residents of this city have major new resources at their 
, disposal. In addition to a variety .of new public and private programs which have started over^the 
-past ten years for those whofieed basic job training and retraining, ancj in addition to the strength- 
ened emphasis we are placing on vocatibnal rehabilitation for those with various types of handicaps, 
we now have the resource of the W^shingtQ/i Technical I nstitute, which o.ffers a wide range of oppor- 
turiities for post-secondary vocjattonal education. This institute will be merged with our nevi/ public 



*Ettyce Mo6re represents Mayor-Walter E. Washington, Washington, D C 
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college'and our teachers college prior to the next school year, and we expect that this merger yvill 
enable us to make better use of our resources and to offer a better coord iriated total post-secondary 
prograin for our residents. •! might pomt out that these programs do not serve only yourrg people 
directly out of high school. A substantial percentage of our students are adults who have been in 
the world of work for some years and who are comiftg back to take advantage of new opportunities 
ahd for^further training in fields in which they are already working. 

These are just some of the changes that are taking place. I recognize that we have a long way 
to go in developing approaches to vocational educatiorrthat are meaningful, meet>the needs of our 
citizens, and are reali-stic in terms of the needs of the job market. This type of conference is very 
important ifi bringing together the people who can exchange idea^^nd pflji on a national level the 
types of ef^^jsrts and approaches that are needed. We are pleased^nd honored that you are meeting 
in the District of Columbia for this purpose. * . * • 

'^t me say a word on the subject of finance, sjnce money is need^ to turn plans into actions. 
^ I understand that is one concern of yours-finding and guaranteeing that tVie resources will be there 
^to <iarry out your programs on both local and federal levels. This is a particularly important subject 
novi^, in light of the very tight budgets most citie^ are faced with. The pressures of inflation arid un- 
employment have forced many cities to reduce services rather than to expand them, and at the very 
time when growing unemploymentrmakes.yocational training and retraining more important than , 
ever. It is of critical importance, therefore, to identify and realistically assess the resources available 
through government, to obtain the cooperation of the private sector, to convince the private sector 
of the ultimate benefits to thq/n from these programs, and to desigrf'programs that use resources in 
the most efficient way possible. . ' 

I hope all of you have an opportunity while you are here to see our facilities and programs for 
vocational education. We are pleased to have you here and are most interested in hearing your con* 
elusions, Vour ideas, and your new approaches because the results of this meeting wilj benefit all of 
us • ' " . 
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CAN ECkiCATIOI^ LEAD IN THE PURSUIT OF 
A GENUINE COMMUNITY IN AMERICA?.^ 

by Samuel D. Proctor* 



It is a serious challenge to ask education to undertake the task of building a genuir^i^nse of 
community ifi America. It is a task that needs urgent attentio.n, but is education ready or able? We 
"have completed our geographic cgrnmuriity. We are spread from sea to shining sea. We are encircl- 
ing old cities with satellite comnWfiities'and vve are bold about building anything anywhere. Jet 
planes and television haye us in close communication with each other and regional speech habits are 
less and less iderftifiable. We see signs of the nrjaking of a natid^al community, but genuine commun- 
ity means more than wearing the same clothes, eatigg the $arw food, singing the same songs, or using 
the same language^lt \s much more profound/^ It deals in attitudes toward the defenseless, the use 
or HQisuse of natyr^f resources, how a stranger*feels in. our midst, and what hope exists for a late en- 
trant in the race to success. A society may have physical community thrust upon it, but genu^^^ 
commryrHty is a human achievement. 

Moreov^the fiolarization in our country is hardening. The cynicism of 'many of the your»^ 
growing. The leadership from high government is ambiguous at best and fatalistic at worst. 



The young vvho are so critical of our institutions have little mutuaJ basis for coavel^tion wrth 
.adult leadership. For they have rejected the starting points of discussion that the adult generation 
takes for granted, namely the Judaeo-Christian ethical norms and free enterprise. They declare that 
our conduct has made such a mockery of ethics that we have Jost credibility arid that the free enter- 
prise system has failed to cure poverty or toJ^eep an economy stable without'a war' every generation. 
So, on two very important counts the conversation ceases. 

The black population is fio longer content with a sJow trickle of favored and talented ones m 
their midst escalating to positions of privilege while their masses are caught in a spiral of poverty, 
ignorance, and futility. - - - , 

But even apart from'the question of the generation ga^ and the racial gap, the country has a 
deeper chas^n to bridge. We-are divided between those who, on the one hand, feel that America is 
big endugh, strong enough, and responsibJe enough to invest its resource^ on a generous scale to 
humanize life for h^ masses^at home and to share far more freely her resources abroad; and, on the 
* other hand, those who are postured in the opposite direction. The latter feel that it is not th^ busi- 
ness cff anyone to guarantee minimum well-being for everyone. They cannot conceive of all people 
in America not getting exactly what they deserve. They have no awareness of sqcial processes that 
Compound injustice or of the unfair distribution of advantages. They see everything as earned and 
they are blind to their own inherited status, which may be a fortunate one, and to tbat of another, 
which rtiay be unfortunate. * ^ 



' *Samuel B. Proctorjs professor of education at Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 
and minister of the Abyssinia Baptist Church in Harlem, ISTew York City. ^ \^ 
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This condition did not suc^denly descend upon us like a freak tornado." We hav^been moving 
toward it for a long time. It is more vrsible today because those who have been estranged, alienated, 
and insulat^ed have become more and more vocal. They will not become less vocal. Their aspiration^ 
will not reqede. The forces are solid and real that have'raised the expectations of'the disinherited. 
They have made people aware of their tangential status in our society. And this awareness is no 
illusion. - ' ' ^ 




We need help We need to find out how to succeed inlaying/fRofoundatior^for building genuine 

community in America. This need is more important than fasterlliiains, bigger planes, beti&r surgery, 

cleaner water, and purer air. We could press our technology to a fine perfection, work out the rhythm 

of the economy, clean up the environment, and add years to ouf^ lives, but with thi§ technology and 

in this sanitized environment we could stumble and blunder into^one conflict after another until our 

only option left would be as barbarous as those of cave men and as primitive as the anthropoids. 

We need help , ' 

« 

The term "genuine community" is used to suggest that there are superficial levels of commun- 
ity that are fairly easily attainable. Men who are accldenta^ly throwrftogether by the force of cir- 
cumstance, with no, choice on their part, share only physical proxKflitY This does not involve the 
height and depfth of the human spirit. It calls for' politeness and cWility, but it does not call into 
motion the more profound aspects of our human capacities Men who happeio to share the same 
airport limousi|ie from the loading ramp to the hotel lobby maybe said to be in community. But ^ / 
this IS for one hour and with a very limited bbj&ctive. Athletes who take to the field wearing the 
same uniform and prepared to nak injury for victory are indeed m community. But again, this is 
for a limited time span and for a very limited objective. Even a family, shariiw a common genetic' 
and biotargfcaf heritage, whose voices^-have a similar timbre, whose members vv^k with the same gait 
and whose youth is spent 6y the samW fireside share a great deal in common.' But unless they choose 
to live by a common set of values, unless theij^sense of charity exceeds their competing ambitions, 
and unless their blood kinship is superceded by a moral kinship their community'is strained and 
tenuous. Luckily, for some families, even though they inherited each other they do eventually 
choose the fellowship of each otherand their family ties are interwoven vyith the strongest human 
ties, and community is created. 

Genuine community has to do with a long time span, its duration is limited by choice only - 
and not by other* arbitrary constraints. If arfses out of volition, not circumstance. It means that. ^ 
the freedom even to deny fellowship is a real freedom also; and, with thijs same freedom mqn choose- 
rapprochement rather than estrangement. This is genuine community. It involves us mot at surface 
levels of concern alone, but in genuine community the total life if involved and every facet of the 
prism of human emotions i^reflected from one side taanother. ^ / 

Genuine community maybe difficult to describe, but its absence is easily recognizable. Every; 
one can tell when he is being merely,tolerated^ Everyone knows yvhen solitude is better than false 
felloiwship. Everyone knows when clear limits to his participation have been set and when most of 
his personhood is being denied. * • * . 

The achievement of a genuine sense of community will not be easy. As John Gardner says, it'is v 
more fun to hate than to love.^ It seems to be so nrwch easier to stand body deep jn our own racial and 
economic circles with our backs turned to the world and sing our chauvinistic songs to one another. 

Moreover, the culture is loaded with symbols that tell us who people are, who should be in and 
who should be out, who should be sponsored and who should be rejected. We have had so much ex- 
perience, so much rehearsal in exclusion tactics that we would have ari awful Ipt of reeducation to 
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do to start butlding a strategy for inclusion. The advantaged groups and classes have the institutions 
of business and government so aligned in their favor that only tbe most discerning can tell where so- 
cial grouping ends and institutional We begins. In other words those who are left cuit arfe locked out 
and those who are in are in to stay. * ' • - , 

It is only-natural and fair to turn to education for leadership in this difficult time because we^ • 
have spent millions of, dollars developing a system that carries a student from age five to age twenty-*^ * 
vvithout significant cost to himself or his parents.; Our tradition strives for objectivity and for that 
truth which ts born out of evidence. Furthermore, the educational system has a sort of unwritten * 
commitment to distribute opportunity, to become the grand intervention in the life of a child whose 
social and econom|C 'legacy is weak ^ ^ ' 

So, when the society starts falling apart it is understandable for us to focus our attention on 
education and its leaders to create a new momentum toward community. ^ - # 

Of course, we recognize that when we turn to education we are turning to an institution that 
derives its own existence from the veryTociety that we want to heal. It is a product of the society" 
and the umbilical cord cannot be cut. So, even though we hardly have any other agency for change 
with the potential of education, we recognize its limitations. It is a beholden thing' ^ ' 

, . Another limitation is that we have never been where genuine Qon^munity would lead us. This 
would be a novel thing both in-substance and m pursuit. We have had all sorts of goals for ed.ucation, 
the growth of the whole child, 'academic excellence, citizenstnip participation and global awareness, 
but our times call for an added dimension. We want education to prepare us to live in a society of 
variety arid make it work, to live among people with widely differing starting points and finding joy 
in seeing them all moving forward at their optimum pace, to find happiness and fulfHIment not in . 
power-m domination-in self-destryctivagreed and materialism but in helping others to.find value 
in their lives. ^ We want education to define a new goal for us theft is more satisfying than affluence, 
^ more humane than race and class strife, and more decent than self-indulgence. 

The accentin our sof iety has been on competition and-success, and this success was seen as a ' 
mark of personal supremacy This gets passed down through the system and it foHows that educa'- 
tion is just a series of scratch lines, for one heat ^fter another. 

This process is^designed to select winners and losers. So much emphasis is placed on winning 
and'losing that the great fear of losing stalks us all; and, we are taught to be-self^regarding for the* 
sake of winning. This self-regard enlarges to group regard, class regard. Our positions are jealously 
guarded and instead of thi^ fostering community iffosters strife, compigtition, and subtle forms of 
preferentialism. 

The cjjltur^ is geared up for non-community, rather than community. We are far better trained 
to compete, to succeed, and to. prevail than we are to cooperate, to inspire, and to support. 

If, then, the man for the new age must be a participant m genuine community, what is reason- 
able and fair to ask of educatton^ Given the limitations that we have acknowledged and the rigid- 
ities with which we must reckon, what options are open to school personnel that would make-sonrTe 
real differences, feasible options and "do-able" options^ What are some "iof instanceslLthat can be 
performed in human history and that do not require the heavens to diyide*and a new Jerusalem to 
descend? ^ " ^ ' ' 

Well, we can surely give our students a new introduction to the human family by broadening 
the scope of the humanities When I was a boy in school I was left to believe that Timbuktu was a 



mythical place on the edge of wonderland. In 1862 I 9(;eeted four Peace Corps votunleers vvho had 
driven from Monrovia to Lagos passing through Timbuktu! It shook me! 

We can include in our presentation of man's ^e^ch for the good; the beautiful, the true, and 
the i^ltimaje some answers that were ^rived at by thd>^^Asiags, the LatiQ Americans, th^ Africans, 
and the dwellers of the islands of the seven seas. ,We nVed a more balanced diet for the'young, nur-^ 
turing the notion that moderil man belongs to a total Kuman ccwnmunitv^hat stretches far 'beyond ^ 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic cultures. ' " 

Our present offering^, with a very few exceptions, imply the subtle suggestion that Civilization 
began in 1066 and all that wenrtefore was a »prelude to William the Conqueror. The reg of the wori'd 
lay in a shadow of stupidity and barbarism with a slight interruption by Socrates, Aristotle, and Cicero 
After all, there was quite a highly developed Moslem culture in pre-colonial Africa and the pyramids 
were nbt built by idiots.. Modern Japan does not rest on Western European antecedents a(4fi the idea 
of ethical monotheism antedates Shakespeare by a few thousand years. ' 
" - ^ 

What do you suppose students think when a course is listed as "NonWestern Civilization"^ It 
says that one should be prepared for a surprise' It is a very condescending view of people whose 
origins are oUier than European. 0 

As technology gallops toward a shrinking world, bringing us all closer together and as we suffer 
^e consequences of ethnic and national isolation, the man for the new age must become acquainted 
with the human racQ m a positive and affirmative way in all of its variety. 

It IS true th^t the European continent may have been the extraordinary beneficiary of a favor- 
able cirmate and rainfall, a liveable mean temperature and a safe distance from the equator and the ^ 
two poJes A\ IS true that these factors invited Christianity, Egyptian mathematics, apd Greek logic*^- 
and tenguage It became the repository of three excellent cultural syntheses, Greek, Christian, and 
Roman But this process needs to be made very clear and the existence of other cultures need's to be 
explained in term^ of their environments too. One basis for community is this broad appreciation 
for all peoples doing their own thing with what they had. ^ ^ 
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• Next, as we turn to the social sciences the situation is not far different. The promise of August 
Compte that the social sciences, in a positivistta framework, would be neutral, objective, and un- 
biased has been lost to the cult of enumeration. The social scienciss have been frightened into a safe 
discipline of counting things, describing events that have already happened-arid cataloging social 
groups'that have already formed. The mcist sophisticated social science will dare only to chart the 
trajectory of a movement that somehow has already been launched. 

It 4s altogether too risky to look at the possibilities that the future may hoW when it is so pro- 
fessipnally safe to recount again and again what the past has shown. SociaJ science deals in memo- 
rabilia. Whoever it was who said tha\ history is the only true social science was right in practice but 

dead wrong in theory. ; ' 

* 

\i Arthur Schlesinger was correct when he Said history has seen m'ore change'in the last hundred 
years thai] in the previous thousand, then we can slow doWTTon retrospection and concentrate on 
prognostication' Where are going so fast^ Whose business is it to ti^ll us^ 

It is.not enough to know howjefferson, Adams, and Monroe put together our constitutional 
democracy. We need to (<:now how viable it is, how does it accommodate the power foci that have 
-developed, how do we save it from economic manipulation, how do we protect its minorities, ho^v^ 
does it save its citizens from a runaway technocracy, and how- does it manage to share its prero^tives 
with the growing need for a world political community^ The questions relate to the task of real com- 
munity. 
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Moreover, if we are to prepare ogr young for.genuine community they neeci toTcnow more than 
^how the American economy advanced so^fast. They need to examine its capacity to care for its ca- 
sualties at home and abroad. Ho^ compatible is-a competifiv^ee enterprise system with world 
-Jiunger, with the self-dqj^ermination of small and powerless na^is from whom so much^of our raw 
' material is extracted ?*^These are the (questions that have college students so up-tight and the answers ' 
'areslQw, • * • ' 

* ' ■ - 1 

•i. It i^ beautiful to know how much- of our freedom wat' explained aw^ by Darwin, Marx, and 
Freud butit would be even better to know how-much is left! Should we be stranded believing that 

' alKthat we can ever become is shared already by^class struggle, by natural selection, and by glandular 
necessities? Who is going'to show us that margin of. freedom that remains? Who is going to show us 
hjW'to transcend class struggle, how to impose Ixjman direction upon natural selection, and how to 

. sublimate^landular demands to the requirements of total self-realisation? To what disciplmedo 
these questions belong? Th^e are the truly big djuestions and the answers are tKfe new frontiers of , 
education and the prerequisites for genuine community, { 

Finally, the people in chaRje orthe natural sciences and mathematics ^^Kf^ to exempt them- ^ 
selves and tip-toe out of the roonri when we get to such soft-headed topics as equalizmg opportunity 
in ediicatron. They declare that there is.no room for new entrances,to their sacred chambers, and, 
the old exR^are still there. , ^ 

This IS so critical because these are the bread and butter subjects. .Here is where jobs are found 
and if economic change is to come it will require as a prime condition that the employables should 
be at honr^ in a'world of cause and effect and be able to make accurate predictions. And real com- 
munity v^ll not go far beyond the stage of sentiment and romaoticism if it does hot embrace the 
riotion that people who have b'een deprived can be prepared for economic self-sufficiency. 
• ^ . . . jr 

' Nothing shQWs.50 dearly thi? way in which education fails to support genuine community as 
the wayin which m*ath and science promote those who are re^dy and intimidates those who are not 
ready. This process galvanizes the job categories and guarantees a population of those who cannot 
keep pace with technology. ^ » 

These discipJipes-are the turf for middle-class students, black, white, red, browp, and yellow. 
They have had plane rides, they'have liTeen taken to the 200 to do more than giggle at strange sights, 
they knovV how a garden grows, why birds migrate, and what the ice'age had to do with the Grand 
Canyon. The/are not fnghtefted.by big words, Greek and Latin derivatives that turn up in biology 
and^ometry. They have been taught to approach natyre and numbers with an audacious,.questioi*i- 
irtoattitude. There are no mysteries too sacred to probe. But those whose parents are less verbal 
. an^whose work discourage? reflective thinl^ing cannot prepare their children adequately for science 
• and anathematics, for the cycle goes round and round. Their children.are squeezed ouX of the com- 
" petitive job market. ' ' . _ * ^ 

> ' - * - * . 

Thus f*r, we are ndt talking about na^'ive intelligence. We are talking only about life style and^ 

the adequacy or inadequacy of preparatiqr] to leapf into the sciences on the run. ^ 

The challenge, therefore, is ta produce some teachers who will be patient eKough, vicarnous 
enough, humble enc^Jgh, and compassionataHnough to learn the world and the experiences of the 
economically deprived, learn it welllnou^h to walk around jn it intellectually, *^nd to "discover how 
•to use the jargorvof that world, the tf)ought coinage of that world, the experiences otthat world as 
a-startirlg'poffirTor making the secrets of nature lay themselves bare.* . , 



The importance of thi^ carvbe seen as we contemplate the continuation of the present process, 
children frjDm tenant farms and fronr),tf]e urbaR ghetto spending twelve years in school and finding 
<:ollege a house of mirrors. When education becomes for them an intriguing and exciting experience, 
they wril stick with it. They will be ready for the best jobs, they will make the leap out of the pov- 
erty syndrome, and their children will have a different starting point in life. This is a basic condition 
to the building of genuine cofrimuhity in America. 

We have seen education r>se to majestic crescendos from time to time as the cadence of progress 
called for a new and larg^er effort. There VjH always ^be those who will want'to see the status quo 
✓^protected becagse of their own interest, but they forget that the status quo was once nev\^;1t had to 
be striven for; it was once a very novel thing. 

So, we are asking for novelty now, that the nexrf generation may inherit a status quo different 
from ours and more nearly appropriate for the total mariwlt seems.a long way ofiin view of todays 
newscasts and front pages. ' ^ 'X--^ 

/^y>^ But m^Dus an incurable adventurer. The higl^r the mo,untain, the moi'e^ager he is to scale ut. 
^ Phe wider and aeep^rth'e ocean, the more anxious he is to span it. The farther away the planef,*the' 
^ more f^fe dreams of circling it The maca-dreadf ul the disease, the more determined he is to j:of|^er 

it> The more complex the problem, the more anxious he is to solve it. And with this spirit, na'ture, 

time, and space have been captured 

The task before us is to convert o^ur mastery over things external to a mastery over our impulses, 
our prejedices, our loyalties, and our commitments that come from within. Our vision in the field of 
education must reach far beyond the development of skills in the cognitive areas, the organization and 
communication of facts and ideas. We need insight into those affective areas of learning where values^ 
are formed, wtiere a definition of the person is evolved, and where working hypotheses about the hu- 
man family are constantly under scrutiny, » ^ 

It is in this area of'endeavor that we consider the most serious question of all, how to prepare 
the yQung to accept the notion of genuine'community and the challenge to sperld a lifetime in its 

^fSUlt, i , ' * 
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USING THE NATIONAL'LARGE CITIES 
NEEDS STUDY TO IMPROVE VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS IN URBAN AR€AS 
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Through a national study of the vocational education programs in cities with populations ex- - 
.ceeding 100,000: (1) perceived needs were identified; (2) the relative national priority of these needs 
we^j determined; and (3) the need priorities were compared m terms of city size, geographic loqation, 
and minority concentration. To accomplish these three purposes, a three-stage study was initiated: ' 
( 1 ) exploration of the needs, (2) synthesis of the needs, and (3) determination of priorities. 



Method * 
^ 

Exploration of the Needs . Urbah vocational education needs were explored through thr^e 
meth^s: literature revie\|v, personal interviews, and a mail survey. Selected literature from urban 
vocatmj^l education, vocational education, and urban education was reviewed. Personal interviews 
were Knducted in fourteen large cities with students, building and district level vocational educators, 
and/epresentatives from the manpower community. An open-ended mail survey, sent to 160 cities, ' 
wa5^u$e(^ to collect the perce ptionsof city directors and their staff about critical needs. Responses ' ' 
' w»e"recei\^d from fifty (So^Hrent) of the cities surveyed. The results frorri these three methods 
yi|lded #nore than 6,000 statemehtsjDf the needs in large city vocational education programs. 

Synthesis o f the Needs . Retated need statements were clustered under more general goal area^r-^ 
' A synthesis proc^ was used to: (1) reduce the number of statements to a more manageable size; 
(2) organize thefstaterrlents into a coherent conceptual framework; and (3) improve the comprehen- 
siveness, accuracy, and directness of the statements using expert opinion and literature review. 

Determination of Priorities . National priorities for vocational education programs in large 
cities then were determined through a five part mail survey: a Major Goate instrument and four 
Speci/jc Nfeeds instruments. The l\/|^jQr C^n^^k in<;tri>mpnt pn.,mpr^tpH thirty rjor^orai The four 

Specific Needs instruments in cy^jrriculum and thstruction, admir^stratlon, personnel, and guidance ' 
';^N^unse1ing contained 260 rWi statements organized into clusters related'to each major goal 
/Vo(i«i6na,heducation directorsjn 160 large cities were ask^ed to rate'the major' goals as higher, . 



*Kay A. Adams is an evaluation specialist at The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio 
State University; Stanley B. Cohen is director of Career Education Planning and Development for the 
School Districtvof Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Daniel E. Koble,Jr. is a personnel -developrtient 
specialist at The Center for Vocatiopal Education, The Obio/State University. 
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medium, or'lower priorities. Cerftral office staff in these cities were asked to rate the specific needs 
from higher to lower "degree of need." Complete responses Were received from 1 1 1 cities (70 per- 
cent) of the population surveyed. Using census data, the survey results were also analyzed relating 5 
to city size, geographic location, and minority concentration to determine if different types of Cities 
have unique needs. . . • ' 

-» 

Findings 

The ten highest priorities of tViirty major urban vocational education goals as perceived by city- 
directors-concern: 

it 

- Rank (1 is highest) ' -f ' 

1 the funding base for cities, 

2 vocational guidance, ^ 

3 relevance of vocational content, ^ / . 

4 basic academic instruction for vocational students, 

5 job placement, 

6 community relations, • . ' * 

7 work experience opportunities, ' ^ " . ^ 

8 curriculum development, 

9 accessibility of guidance services, 

^ 10 coordination with the manpower community. 

The ten highest rated of 260 specific needs by central office staff concern: 
Rank. (1 is highest) • ' , 



developing firmer commitrtients on amounts of and timetines for local voca^onal 
funding, 



1 



1 providing dislfict level forward funding. 



3.5. increasing parental awarentess of opportunities in vocational educatioh as compared 
1:0 college, *^ ^ 

^ ' \ 

- 3.5 ^ counseling vocational students prior to enrollment, 

5.5 . improving preservice counselor education, ^ 

I. 

5.5 - allocating more time for face-to-face counsel^? with vocational students. 




7 coordinating vocational and academic curricula, 

8^ reducing student absenteeism and tardiness, . 

9.5 inaeasing state and federal leaders' awareness of urban needs^ 

9.5 counseling students with negative,attitudes toward school. 

Some additional conclusions drawn from the findings of the study are: 

The highest ranked major goals and 12 percent of the top fifty specific needs concern the 
funding base for vocational education programs in urban areas. 

#• 

Sixty percent of the highest priority major goals relate to' improving the linkages between 
vocational progra/ns and the world of work. , ' * 

Of the fifty tiop ranked specific needs the greatest proportion is in the major goal areas of 
vocational guidance ar|d community relations.' 

M'ajor goals related to the ongoing support ^and maintenance of vocational programs tend 
to be rated as lower or medium priorities. 

, Major goals and specific needs in the areas of post-secondary and adult vocational educa- 
tion were generally rated as lower priorities. 

y 

Specific needs related to serving persons with special needs and providing equal educational' 
opportunities were generally rated as lower priorities. 

The analysis of the needs by city si?^, -geographic location, and minority level reveil: 

• Cities with a nriinority level above 30 percent experience more intense needs than cities 
with lower minority concentrations. 

The largest patterns of differences in the way needs were ranked occurred among cities in 
different geographic locations. Cities in North Central United §tet^ experience different 
types pi needs than cities in the West and Ncrttheast. ' , 

The intensity of the needs is perceived as greater in Southern cities'than in other*geographiG 
locations. , * ^ 



IMo signiTfcant differences were found in the intensity of need experienced in different sizes 
Of large cities. However, the needs were/anked differently in cities with over 500,000 resi- 
dents as cbmpared to cities with 200,OO6 to. 500,000 residents. 

Recommendations ^ . ^ 

~ ^ ' ■ ' Y 

The following recommendations, based upon the findings of tne study, are directed to audiences 
at the local, state, and federal levels. * ' ' ^ * 
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Federal arid State Levels > ' ^ 

1. Federal funding priomies for vocational education should be reexamined ip light of the 
priorities identified. M^hree high-priority goal areas seem especially pertinent for federal 

^ considerations: vocational guidance, basic academic instruction for vocational students, 
and community relations, especially education and manpower coordination. Although , 
federally sponsored programswe^n operation for each of these areas, there are strong 
indications of a need f6r^more assistance. ^ 

2. The current procedures followed for allocating resources to large urban areas should be 
reassessed. The top priority goaf area ^nd many of*he highest ranj^specific needs con- 
cern the funding base for urban vocational education. ' 

3. At the state and federal levels, the results of the study should be used as^a basis for gaining 
increased insight into local practitioners' perpeptior>s of'their needs. 

4. The higher priority goals and needs should be examined for their research and develop^- 
ment implications for laboratories, centers, and research coordinating units. 

\ ' ' ' \ - i \ 

5. The higher priority goals and needs identified through this study should be examined by 
national professional assbpiations for their implications. It is strongly urged that groups, ^ 
such as the National Association for Large City.Directors of Vocational Education, <he * 
American Vocational Association, and thff NationaLAdvisory Council for Vocational Edu- 
cation lobby for, communicate to constituents, and give their support to programs yvhich 
m^t the priority needs identified.-- " ' 

6. Planners of professional development actwitiesfor vocationaJ personnel should examine 
. and interpret the findings of the study jdr their implications. Some priority areas for 

^ preservice and in-service programs which were identified: preparation of counselors in 
..vocational guidance; new and innovative approaches to vocational education; industry 
based exploratory programs for vocational-teachers^coordination between vocational 
and academic teachers, public infprmation techniques; serving students with special needs; 
helping teachers instruct academically deficient vocational students; improving vocational 
' leaders sicills in long-range.planning, evaluation, needs assessment, and program manage- 
• ment; using folldw-up information to improve programs; and maintaining current infor- 
mation on career opportunities and job practices. > 



Local Level ' ^ 

Q. At the local urban school district level, the results of the study can be used as a basis for 
collecting more in-depjh information about local vocational needs. The specific need 
statements can be ased as criteria for Evaluating local programs. For example, local pro- 

^ graips can.be evaluated as to the extent: ' ^ 

• ' pareflts o^ school age children in the community are aware of vocational educationr 
programs. 



• students receive counseling at enrollment," 

• , counselor time is spent with vocational students. 



• coordina^^^fflp^^n vocatlonaland academrc curricula is occurring, 

• student ^^>^|l^^8ffe|5*^ and tardiness is i^uced. 

8. Loqal urbart^schOof^i^riqts are enco\jraged to use the results of the study to communicate 
a more fac/ual and tympelffng picture of their own needs as compared to national needs to 
ci^bstituerits a^^^thetocal, state, and rxiational levels. The instruments used in this study also 
€an be admin i?tera<d at the local lev^lto assess needs. Both the general ^al and specific 
need statemerfts shouTd prove us^Vfor developing local prograru^objectives, preparing 
long-range ijlanning documents, and responding to requests lir proposals. 

9. At the local school district and school building level, it is recommended that the results*^* 
be used as a stimulus for discussion and planning. Task forces or other planning groups 
can build on the higher priority needs and goals to develop action plans for upgrading, 
ex^panding, or initiating programs. 



General Level 

10. The quality and delivery of vocational guidance services to students should be imprc 
Systematic procedures for counseling vocational students prior to their enrollment 
help them select the right program are need-ed. Programs which help students develop 
positive work habits and attitudes should b^ developed. Well rounded aptitude and in- 
terest testing programs should be initiated. ' 

Public information and community involvement programs are ^ded to help vocational 
educators communicate with their constituents, jponsors, and peers in the educational, 
manpovVer, and general communities. Programs are needed for increasing: parental aware- 
ness of vocational education opportunities as compared to college^ federal, and state , . 
awareness of urbao vocational ^ucation.needs; the use of vocational students as Employees 
by business and industi^y; middle and high school students' awareness of vocational educa- 
tion opportunities; the general publics' awareness of vocational education; and general edu- 
cators' awareness of vocatioripl education. 

12. The basic academic instruction received by vocational students needs to be upgraded. This 
can be accomplished, in part, through: increasing coordination between vocational and 
academic curricula and teachers; improving methods for diagnosing students' remedial 
academic programs, developing curr iculumTnaterials m math and EnglTsh geared to voca- 
tions, and assiting vocational teachers to instruct acad^fhically deficient students. 





(NOTE. The materials contained in this paper were excerpted from the publication Vocational 
Education Program Needs in Large Cities, by Kay A. Adams, Stanley B. Cohen, and 
Daniel E. Koble, Jr., The Center for Vocational Education, Columbus, Ohio, 1977 ) 




PLEASE LISTEN TO WHAT I'M NOT SAYING • 
, - 'by Charles M;Gallov#ay* 

The most frequently witnessed behaviors in any organization are speaking and listening. We 
have to talk to each other and we need to listen. We assume that most of us are skilled in giving and 
receiving information. So we may be. 

When we talk and listen, other events occur simultaneously. We gesture, move our bodies, and 
show our faces. We communicate nonverbally. Other nonverbal factors also structure th^ nature of 
our encounter to talk and listen: where are we talking-in an office, in a hallway? Did we<meet on 
^purpose? W^s \^ a happenstance encounter? Who's looking at whom? How is eye contact established? 
What attitudes do 'the interactants have toward each other? The list could go on and on. Nonverbal 
factors are many. They may count a lot, or mean little. It's the job of administrators to determine 
which nonverbal factors are significant. 

Why? That's a difficult question and it's tough to answer. It all depends on your values and 
what you believe is important. If an organization is to be run without regard for the individuals 
within it or the group's welfare, then that is one view. If we care for the organization as well as for 
the individuals withip it, then we have anotber view. Afocus on nonverbal factors, which exist and 
influence an organization's efficiency, means placing a premium on human relationships as well as 
organizational goals. - . ^ 

What is nonverbal communication? It \$ behavior that conveys meaning without words. It can 
be urrintended or deliberate. It can be expressive and emotional; or, it can be informative arid fac- 
tual. It can be as specif Pc as a gesture or as general as the atmosphere of a room. There can ev^n be 
a nonverbal me^ge while we talk. At times, hardly anything escapes our attention, wesee and un- 
derstand more than we can explain. 

t, 

A teacher comes to your office for a conference. Let's say that you invite the teacher to take 
a^at at some distance from you, look at your watch, and fail to look at the tBacher while you talk, 
Unless'your verbal messages are extremely favorable, it would be diffic^to believe that you are 
behaving positively. Again, even though your verbal expressions may be'lsvorablely the teacher nwy 
^choose to believe the power of your nonverbal messages. This is referred to as incongruence. It im- ' 
plies that When a person is confronted with mixed messages, he usually places greater validity on the. 
nonverbal. ^ V 

Administrators-see mixed messages everyday. A teacher afffrms, while shaking her head from 
side to side, that she can get along with a certain, youngster. A high school student emphasizes that 
he will apply himself studiously to an^cademic subject but his vocal tone and facial expressioh 
suggest that he doesn't care. A student is'asked to explain the meaning of his misconduct, but "He 



*Charles M. Galloway is a professor of education at The Ohio State Univtrsity. 



responds with/l don't know." The way he says, "I don't know" niay be more important than the 
verbal phrase/lhi^student may genuinely not know, but he also may not want to tell you.^ It may 
be safer to withdraw. j 

« • 
The ongoing contacts within any organization operate to make us feet better or worse about 
ourselves. We need to reel that we are doing our jobs well and that others understand us. But non- 
---verbal cues can also make us feel defensive. We abhor certain attitudes, looks, and glances of hos- ' 
tiljty or rejection. .When these occur w^ may not say anything but our feelings towc^rd the person 
areatfected nevertheless. 

What could be important for an a(^ministrator to realize about nonverbal cues and messages? 
What should he 1^ for? H<5w should he respond to what he sees and hears? What shouJd hejecog- 
nize about his own behavior? 

No singly human relations approach exists for developing top executives and managers. Every 
administrator is fully responsible for his own self-development. Most great administrators are de^ 
veloped on the job. They take the communicative stuff of everyday contact with others and turn 
it into a means for growth and organ izatityial effectiveness. 

If the communicative clim^e of the "top man" is conducive to growth for others, then he de- - 
velops. His sensitivity, willingness to communicate, and his openness spreads throughout the organ- 
ization. If he doesn't share'his perceptions and feelings, then it is difficult for^nybody else to find 
the courage. By managerial ctimate, we mean the expressive resultsbf the way management is think- 
ing and acting! If a superintendent expresses^cerJain attitudes tow^tfs principals, then these will be 
reflected by principals in their work with te,achers and students. From this truism there is no escape, . 
^unless the principal is an extraordinary person who possess great ego strength and independence. 

How do you initiate good communicative contact with others? You must be willing to share 
your own perceptions and feelings with your staff based on witet you see and understand. These 
perceptions must not remain hidden. You have to trust the meaning pf your own observations. 
Likewise, you need to make it possible for others to talk to )[0u about the meaning of your actions. 
These exd^nges must be viewed as worthwhile and necessary. You must believe that living with the 
>curtain open enhances the environment.Tn which you work. You have to admit that the results of 
your organization speak for themselves. Many 6f these outcomes have gone unrecognized or ignored^ 
and we ordinarily refuse to deal with attitudes and feelings which exist right under our noses. For 
this, the top executive has the responsibility, . , 

Often times nonverbal signs do not cause anything, nor do they prevent full relationships from 
occurring. These signs simply represent symptomatic evidence for the way people already feel about 
each other. You must see these to learn what your colleagues are thinking and feeling. ^ 
"^^-^ 

During the past several years I have worked with educators at every level. These include admin-' 
istrators, teachers, students, parents, and fellow colleagues who perform various professional services. 
Generalizing from this contact, I have found that administrators are capable observers of behavior. 
They seem to be aware of behavioral meaning anji its significance. At one fime or another, ad'minis^ 
triors have remarked: 1 notice how a person shakes hands, holds his posture, walks, listens, smiles, 
.breathes, talks, and looks. I also observe his general appearance, hif hair style, clothes, emotional 
states, and attitude. ^ 

4 

f 

But.here'rn lies a paradox. While administrators are busily looking and analyzing, they fail to 
cofTTprehend wh^t their behavior means to otheTs. Perhaps this is the occupational hazard of being 
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an administrator. Believinc| that you havethe.ypfjer hand— you over estimate ybiir power and authpr- 
ity, and underestimate the meaning of your expressions. Singular events and momentary expressions 
may mean little . It is the pattern that counts. If an administrator repeatedly does the same things^ 
and treats people in consistent ways, then persons within the organization begin to accept jgbfs? acti 
'as real* They take these patterns of behavior as representing the way it is. They may not question 
thl^ set of circumstances. They just simply see the^need tp act out of charade. All you see are the 
masks and ritualized performances. You never get to know the real problems and you fail to inter- 
pret ^curately the reasons for counterproductivity. BV reacting an avoidance-of-feeling attftude to- 
ward others, little is understood and nothing is solved. ^ 

J Administrators are the instruments of* change . In order to understand th^ meaning of your ow n 
behavior, you have to examine yourself. It is necessary to realize that what you bring to any context 
may be more important than the so-called objective facts. When we read the behaviors of others; we 
project our meanings and attitudes. The greatest blocks and barpiers to understandfng may lie within 
us., Nonverbal behaviors reveal a lot; but they can be misleading if you only see what you want to see. 

I have been reminded again and again by severa^administrators that they are careful not to com- 
municate nonverbally. They have argued thaWsitting still, assuming a stoic expression, and mair^tain- 
ing a neutral looTc assures noncommunication. The beJief is that nothing can be inferred from their 
behavior because none is being displayed. How can you know what you don't see? This is, of course, 
a naive view of human contact. There is no escape from communicating something; for there is no 
such thing as nonbehavior . There is no such thing as noncommunication because the nonverbal is 
always there. ♦ 

Most of us like to be around a caring, approachable person. I need to be convinced that you 
care about me, that you are^ccessible and available for contact. And I derive security and comfort 
in the realization that you are neither indifferent nor seek tc^^void. In this sense, I value approach 
moves and anti^cipate open expressions of thougVit and feeling. I resent avoidance cues. 

1^ I detect by your face or eyes that you mean to avoid, that you remain closeted in your office, 
or that you are hiding behind a desk, I infer avoidance. When we detect that a person works to avoid 
us, these signs operate to represent Pur most basic fears. Are you avoiding nr^e because our meeting 
would be negative^ Are there unstated evaluations and negative feelings that \A/ould creep into our 
conversation^ Do I matter so little that you seek to escape conta'ct? Unfortunately, in the absence 
of good information, I fear the worst: that I \m unworthy and deserve no special attention. Such 
signs serve as confirmations of my worst fear: a feeling of worthlessness. ^ - 

In any human corffact we seek to be acknowledged and recognized. I want others to know I 
am here, that I ejfist, that I ^m not invisible. Acknowledging others provides the necessary evidence 
of presence. All of us watch for the knowing glance, the greeting look, the interpersonal contact 
which says, "I see you, I know you are there." This is the power of acknowledgement, and its ex- 
pression arises without words. I can say, "Good morning,'.' or "Hello, Bill," and the words can have 
a hollow, ringing sound. But a special look can signify Everything. Many students sit in classrooms 
believing teachers do not know they are there. They are otherwise invisible. 

Curiously enoJgh, teachers .have noticed in recent years, d lack of interpersonal regard'from 
other teachers and administrators. To be able to drive ihto a parking lot, enter a building, signing 
on a posted roster, begin a teaching day, spend time in the lounge, and return to the car at day's end, 
without afi outward sign or signal that you were there is the dreaded stuff of exclusion. With the , 
availability of such outward evidence, it is easy to harbor feelings of isolation and aloneness. Be- ^ 
treating further into the private self, it becomes difficult to relate openly. When my acceptance as 
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^ pa't^cipant is on trial, the results breed suspicion and distrust. I am not hopeful that my efforts 
wilLbe viewed as noteworthy*^! give up— a certain sign of hopeless and despair^ 

\tAS no accident that the words-communiorr; communal, and community are associated with 
the word, corT>munication. The very essence of communication implies the creation of meanings 
toward commoh values and mutual understanding. Real commuriJties create normative structures 
of value, ethic, custom, ar\d tradition. From these outcome! and results, joyous celebrations of to- 
getherness occur naturally. These happy moments are nothing.more than human notations of the 
,celebrationsof life. * ^ 
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SECTION TWO: 



ACHIEVING URBANiVOCATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT BY INVOLVING 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The Role of the Business Community 
* w|th the Dallas Independent School 

District: Priority— Career Education 
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THE ROUE d^^E BUSINESS COMMUNITY WITH 
THE DALLAS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT: 
PRIOI^ITY-CAREER EDUCATION 

• • by Rene Martinez* 



Introduction 



One of the major deficiences in education today is -^he lack of practical experiences for students 
as a means of determining what career directions they may choose to pursue. Mdny time$ students 
are attracted to a career because of a glamorized perception 6r a contact with a persofl^in a specific 
field. The Skylme Career Development Center and the magnet high schools of the Dallas Indepen- 
dent School District are trying to clear aJ^' students' views of those careers that will enable them to * 
make a wise career choice for their lives. .r 

Skyline is a very positive type of educatidnl because of the marriac4^etween academic and 
career education. The Skyline Center prides itse\f on the fact, as Weldeh Griffith, Manager, Career 
Development Center, says, "Students have a dniqiie opportunity to make decisions on a secondary 
level. This type of education is based stfictly on ^student's needs, with the chance to change'one's 
mind Of career direction before college or working in a given field." 



Background ^ 



Thyplanning of Skyline Center bega/i in 1965 under the leadership of the school board and 
Dr. W. "T White, the Texas Education Agency, the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, and representatives 
of many industries and corporations. Financed by a local bond issue in 1967, the building and equip- 
ment costs of the Skyline Career Development Center were in excess of $21 million. General Super- 
intendent of Schools Dr. Nolan Estes, and the board of education have designated career education 
as one of the major goals of the DISit). Skyline Career Development Center, with its twenty-eight 
areas of study and an original curriculum, meets the challenge of the nationwidejfrend and stands 
as a center in career education of the school district and orf the entire city of D^las. The four new 
magnet schools, plus the two new that will be implemented in fall 1977, will add further dimensions 
to career education for the students of Dallas. 

Career Development Center Curriculum ' » 

What makes Skyline's curriculum different? The big difference is the cluster concept Skyline 
Career Development Center is organized into career clusters. Each duster encompasses several fam- * 
ilies of careers. T^ese families are in turn made up of many specific carter options. In m6st cases, a 



*Rene Martinez is the executive director of the Career Education Advisory Board, the Dallas 
-iTexas) Chamber of Commerce. ^ ^ 
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Student spends three hours daily working in a career cjuster. The student's needs and specific career 
Jnterests help determine his/her individual course of study and how much time he/she spends on in- 
^dividual tasks. With a three-hour block of career cluster time, a student may participate in several 
' -;varied experiences. The student may Work with small pr large groups; may do independent study; 
/ may work on a specific project; or perhaps take a field trip to investigate a career option. At Skyline, 
J a student's individual needs and interests are important cdVisiderations in ^termining assignments. 

' This concept cannot work without the best fapilities and help from the business community. 
• An adequate staff support of paraprofessionals, curriculum specialists, and administrators, and an 
evaluation design encompassing process and product evaluation, plus community advisory corfimit- 
tees working cooperatively with the Dallas Chambenof Commerce all help fulfill specific Skyline 
objectives. • r ' . . 

The criteria for selection of students is based upon interests, attend^ce record, aptitude, past 
achievement, and emotional miatUrity. Als^, some clusters may require sp^ial intervievvs, auditions, 
or portfolios of student work^as part of the application process. Students can attend either full-time 
or part-time until 1978-79. 

• ' . V - 1 

Transition from Skyline to Magnets ^ j 

Skyline Career Development Center provided a firm basis on which to build the magnet high 
^ schools. Skyline was originally conceived as a laboratory in new approaches to secondary education 
* Where relevant curriculum could be developed, tested, and refined in various career-related programs. 
Th^e, then, would later be spun off to other locations in the school district. 

At thet)eginning of tiie 1976-77 school year, four clusters were lifted out of Skyline as the 
nucleus for the magnet high schools for the arts, health professions, business and management, and 
transportation. The excellent programs already being crffered in the magnets are a direct result of 
^ the painstaking research and development effort in these fields at Skyline the past few years. Other- 
wise, it would have been impossible to have developed quality programs in the four-month period 
between the court order and the beginning of school. . - \. 

" There is no doUbt in my mind that the magnet high school is the direction that s«|onddry 
education miist move if we are to have any hope of preparing the student for the world in which [ 
he/she must .function and of keeping students interested and excited ^bout Teaming. The response 

of students in the now existing four magnets is rpal evidence of the success of a leSs structured-, r^af- 

world oriented approach. Almost without exception, students are turned og to the opportunities ^ . 
they are^tiaving. First of all, they are having a chance to make some important decisioris about^their.. 
educational experiences and are, -therefore, committed to succ^ing in them. Seco^hd, what they ' 
are learning makes sense to them; it relates to the reafworld. Third, they are being treated like re- 
sponsible young adults and are, therefore, living up to that eic^ctation. 

Background of Magnet School Development ^ ^ ~ ' ^ ' 

, . -I I'-i ' • ^ 

The term "magnet school" has been described by Dp. Nolan Estes as the heart of tbe Dallas 
Plan derived from the Court Ordef on April 7, 1976 by Judge VVilliamM. Taylor, Jr. addpted from 
the Dallas Alliance Education Task Force. It was not a term created for the occasion nor was it new 
to Dallas. A magnet schoot is a school designed to "attract" students like a noagnet frorri^all over the 
city. The goal of the magnet schools coming out of the court order was to create an educiS^tiohal 




envirt)nmentat the secdndary'level superior to any other available option in the district or surround- 
ing sghool districts. The April 7 court order recommended that seven magnets be created in three 
lyears. Four riPiagnets wfere implemented during theiall sem^ter of 1976.- Three additional^magnets 
will be created during tjie next three years. What do the magnejs have that Skyline Careef Develop- 
ment clustery don't have? (1) Ther magnets aref^located near^to or iri the central business district^ 
.Future corSf^viction for site selection of hew magnets^has to be within two guiles of the central city. 
(2) Loaned exehitives and/or professionals with areas of specialization assist thfe magnet school staff 
and dirgctbrs in insb-uction anS program development. (3) Some of the best faculty, counselors, and 
admirvistratof-s have been drawn to these new magnets. (4) l^iterally million^ of dollcfrt have been and 
will be pumped in to provide the best equipment, facilities, and materials .for the4nagnet schools. 
(5) Bbth non-p*aid afid paid intei^nships arefteing provided for the students in the magnet scjiool pro- 
gram. {Q) The business community downtown is serving. as a laboratory for the magnet schools. 
{7} Like Skyltae, the magnet schools eac^taye diversified, strong, and active advisory committees ^ 
made up of businesses and professionalsHJfcrveto direct the instructional level of the magnet 
school program. ' , • - ' . • 

'Caution has been taken aad will be taken in the future not to destory the basic strength of the 
Skyline Career Development Center. Even though the strings yvere drawn upon to impart emphasis 
in the new magjpets, special'reeognition has' to be given to Skyline Development Cegter in the^form 
that Lf §kyline CDC fiSs ijDt befen a successful model, the magnets wo^ld not have been developed 
or implemented successfully. • * ' 

^ Jack Miller, vpresident of Sanger Harris, was named chairman of the entire Magnet School Task 
^ Force, t^eople "with clout" were as^ed to head up-separate task forces, one for each of the magnet^ 
schools. Meetings were scheduled once the leadership was designated. Miller was asked to accepti^ 
the r^poosibility of soliciting a marketin^^firm to aid in public relatioris work. And finally, it'wa* 
agreed that the efxistip^dvisory committees, working with the Skyline clusters that were to be 
transferred, would be utiH^ as a nucleus^/cfth^^ magnet school task forces. , 

Many meetings took place and key business peopiJe were selected by l^iller to help impJement ^ 
the magpet schtwDl' program. The four magnet schools were identified: (1) a Transportation Institute, 
(2) a-Business ar^d Management Center^ (3) a Health cireersXenter, and (4)an Arts Magnet School. 
Similarly; business leaders were chosen to chair each pf the magnet school ^k forces. Boone Powell, 
. administrator of Baylor Medical Center took oA the Health Magnet; Lee Turner, executive yic6 pres; 
ident of Texas Utilities, w^ld head'Business ahd MAna^enifent; John Murchison, Diversified Invest- 
ments, would handle Arts; and Rodg^i^ei^of Rpdger Meier Cadillac would head thejr^portation 
Institute. ^ 



Guidelines'for structuring.the ma«^t, schools anrfdivising enrollment numbers were also ^ab^ 
llshed and agreed upon by the task forcerhairmen. . Thtay in turn, recruited business leaders to join 
their task forcps. More meetings were held and key defcisions in tprms of staff, sites for the new 
maghets, curriculum planning, the nuinnbef of students to be enrolled in particular schools, etfi., 



^ were discussed, -r ^ 



Magnet OurrictJlunn 

- VKhat are the four existing magnets ^nd what will b^he future magnets? 

1. Business and Management Ceftter - Located injhe^eroi^J^ch|(Cft*' High School Build- 
' - ' ing, students Coming from all o^^^er the dftty, the majoV ar^as of concentrationof work, 
A* * " ' « ■ ^ ' 



will be marketiag, management, office careers; experienced career based education. The 
^ business and maricigement center has over 1,400 students coming from every major high 
school in.the city. The fiJture of the business and management center is to provide a con- 
stant pool of personnel and manpower to Dallas' great business community. Students are 
^ studying advanced accounting, marketing, management, banking, data processing, gnd 
secr^arial science. Upon graduation each student isyflualified for employment or will be 
well prepared for further study which can le^d to top Iev6l positiprftlrt business adminis- , 
tration arxJ management. ' , . * 

l9k Arts Magnet High School - The world of arts is one of the mpsf rewarding but de- 
manding careers, the arts high school offers the facilities, artists, and instruction capable 
of further developing the studenfs' artistic talentl The arts magnet, located at the old 
^ Booker T. Washington High School, has been completely renipovated and will be expanded 
to handle over 800 part- and full-time students. The curriculum provides for individual 
group performance from claS^cal to modeRfi forms of drama, music, dance, and the visual 
arts. The students' experience is further enriched by dlre^ct study with nationally known 
persbnalities in the performing arts-field. Co.urses in orchestra, jazz, dance, drama, draw- 
ing, painting, print making, metal, wood and stone sculptors, ceramics, weaving, stitchery> 
macrame, and jewel desijgns are some of the courses that are offered in this exciting new' 



school. 



Slj^flS 



The Health Professions Centef — Thit|Center offers the necessary training to equip^Jhe 
student for positions as nurses aids, dental and medical lab^ assistants, and dental and 
rf)eciical officfe assistants. The center also offers extellent preparation for students d^- 
siring to enter medical or dental school or into other advanced health professions. The 
prOgr^ is broken down into threeareas: medical careers,»general technology, and a 
dental assistant program. The health center is located ^ the old Stephen F. Austin 
^Elementary School. Dallas' health and medical community has adopted this magnet for 
its future labor pool. 




The Transportation Institute - A new car Show room, 'latest equipped repair center, and 
a complete rfuto rebuilding facility are three aspects of tfie automotive' industry which 
Comprises transportation institute. A cpnnprehensive classroom laboratory and on-the- 

b internship program is designed for students who are interested in the sales, marketing, 
mechanic service, .or.rebuildirrg motor vehicles. Using the latest safety equipped tool^nd 
up-jfo-date well designed facility, the students may choose to learn about motor tran^r- 
tation m^anics artJl service to develop the working knowledge of automotive systems cind 
mpehanical ^lectrical repair. Several automobile associations are working closely in an ad- 
visory capacity to this Institute. " ' * 



future Schools 



in thy^ll of 1977. "The firtt one m\\e the'fluman 
area. This center williDe designed for those studer 



Two new nrmgnets will be implemer 
Ser>/ices Center located in the Old City WTk area. 'This center willlDe designed for those studerUs 
yvho wish to concentrate their attention on the particular needs of the youngelderly. The pro^lam^ 
offers excellent eJcposure^to careers 'in child welfare, recreation, 5nd other fields. Students interest«h 
In educ^^tion td become teachers or teacher aides will also^be offared curriculum that will enable 
them to pfan their career futures. There is also an increasing need for qualified perc^ns in social^ser-\ 
vices. This center is designed ta provide fundamental l^nowledge and experience oertaining to social 
welfare, counseling, juvenile delinquency, mental health, psychological services t3(he aged, and* 



rented fields. Paid internships will be made available jn such areas as public clinics, neighborhood . 
centers/daycare centers, sociarservice centers, and othpr educational institutions of learning. A K- 
three program will be located in the cerfter to give students an'^-the-job training as it relates to the 
eaching level K through three. Harry Shuford, Chairman 4f X\y^ Board, f irsJt National Bank, is chair- 
man of this Task Force. - * ^ / 

The other magnet will be the Law and Public Administration Center. This program will deal 
.with the areas of crimin'fl justice, law, and public administration. There will be three different phases ^ 
of development within these three programs. The first phase will be one to gain a basic understand- 
, ing of how the system operates withjn our society. In phase two, students will begin to specialize in 
one of the areas of crimiqal justice, law, or puWic administration. Phase three will be paid and non- 
paid internships in the selected areas. Career fields from this particular field will be law enforcement, 
collections, urban planning,^ublic administration, prelaw, paralegal work, and other areas that in- 
volve the criminal justice system. Dr. Cbarles O. Galvin, Dean of Southern Methodisj'Law School 
cljairs this Task Force. ' • ' 

^ Additional magnets will be created in the fields of math and science, and possibly humanities 
within. the next twO years. The key to the magnet school success will be the ongoing business and 
professional input for the development and ipnplementation and the continual improvement of pro- 
gram thrusts for the* magnets. All of thes^^agnets with the exception of the Human Services and 
Public Administration will offer both academics and career clusters to both part-tim% and full-time 
students. The two new magnets will only accept part-time students. ^ 

By 1979, all the magnet schools and the Skyline Development Career Center will take only full- 
time students. Dr. Estes' goal^ [s that ultimately one out of every four students in the secondary level 
will be enrolled m the career education program of the Dallas Independent School District. 

■ \ ' . 

Conclusion • 

' In the past, desegregation, has been seen typically as the community vs. the school district, with 
the community polarized into various racial or ideological camps^d the school district being bounced 
betw^n them by the courts, the government, and special interest groups. But, it has not been our in- 
teyition to attempt to discuss the past,jonly "cSbl" the present turnrrail and provide fof a quality edu- 
' catian for all our children. * ^ y 

i ' ' ' • 

'Unlike other cities faced v^h similar problems. Judge Taylor attempted to involveAhe business 
comnr\unity in the desegregation plan-ndt only in its creation and its implementation, but also nvfts 
future. ^ 

In this vein, the Dallas Plan wa6 never designed strictly for the sake of desegregation or integra- 
tion; but rather rt was-a plan designed to include positive changes in the educational system including 
* innovations in career development programs and emphases on quality. 

The career ed^jatio^ center and magnet school program haS brought certain innovative changes 
to the traditional' d^ft^egation pl§n. Its involvement with the *'n^utral ground* .theory or "central- 
ity" site selection was a tv^st^hat%)uld be easily 'understood and sold to the public and businessmen 
alike. Career clusters within the magnets have had an inherent netessity for massive business com- 
munity input. In turp this has given a large number of businessmen an opportunity to provide posi- 
tive, constructive assistance, thus making their contributions an important part'of the plan. 



Allthese aspects, as they were designed and implemented, have added to the community's 
"feeHhg" that change was needed to improve our public schools, not just to integrate them. By 
allowing the community to solve its town problems rather than accept a solution imposed by an 
outside sQurce, many key^people' have felt it was their plan, ^ 

The total involvement of the business community in thefe Stages and Qur positive promotions 
.of them have added a totally new dimension in Dallas' desegregation efforts. The move to involve 
the business community, a previously neutral community partner, has been the innovation that 
JixJge Taylor challenged and the business comlxiunity responded. • 

The acceptance of Judge Taylor's challenge by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce was the 
catalyst; the businessmen who came forward were the tools. . ' ' 

The goal from the beginning has been to include as much direct participation by the business 
community as possible. The Chamber wanted to become involved, giving itself a Stake in the plan'^ ^ 
success. As.Dr. Estes has said: "As the public schools go, so goes the community, its growth, its 
prosperity." This "pitch" gives all businessmen common ground, a stake in the future ot the school 
system and the future strength and viability of the Dallas economy. 



/ 
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STRATEGIES FOR ASSURIN^rfikl FUNDS 
ALLOTTED TO CITIES FOR VOCATIO^JAL PROGRAMS 
WILL BE SPENT FOR TH^ INTENDED PURPOSES 

by Sam-Husk* 



National Impressions 

Tfje Congress has created its own counterpart to the Executive Branch's Office of. Management 
and Budget; Congressional Budget Office (CBO). This Congressional agency is headed by Alice 
Rivlin, and economist who served as the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation in the De- 
partment of Health, Educatioh.and Welfare during the last years of the Johnson Administration- 
a period in which there was a significant scaling dowrr of the "Great Society" programs. 

i 

To gain a sense of this influential agency's feelings about vocational education, consider the 
following quote from a recent CBO issue paper entitled "Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education: An Examination of Alternative Federal Roles": 

There is less evidence of success in vocational education programs, which are about 
12 percent funded by the fefderal government. Vocational education has experienced 
a growth both in enrollments and completions in recent years, i)uX few of the studies 
examining the relative success of vocational graduates in the labor marjcet, using data 
from National Longitudinal Surveys and other sources, have noted any significant 
differences in their success rate compared with that of general or academic graduates. 
Even those differences noted appear to vanish within five ywrs. 

This same report discussed the impact of federal efforts to target resources on the disadvantaged. 
Behind all the words.is the idea that even with specific legislative language and specific set -asides for 
ihe poor and potentially unemployed, there is still a 15 percent difference between the distribution 
"Of combined federal and state funds and the distribution of local vocational funds among the poor 
and near-poor (i.e., only 10.5 percent of the nation's poor school children are receiving vocational 
education funds). Again, the report states that the level of federal spending has little direct relation- 
ship to state and local spending. 

Concerning the effectiveness of vocational education, the report states that most studies com- 
paring vocational and non-vocational stuAnts show tittle difference among vocational, general, or * 
academic student^ when looking at factors such as wage rates, average time before job placement, 
and average hours and earnings during the first two years of employment. In those stud ies that do 
show^Jifferegces, the. differences disappear.within five years. CBO then concludes: ^ 



^ *Sam Husk is the ex^utive director, Council of the Great City Schools, Washington, D.C. 
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Perhaps significantly, study by the Research Triangle Institute found-that the 
available manpower data are rarely used by vocational administrators and 
counselors to alter curricula tcPtueet changing labor market demands or to 
improve job opportunities. 

But the Congressioqal Budget Office is not the only '"villain/' There is the Congress rt^elf. Fqf 
example, in the tremendous outpour of legislative proposals to deal with.youth employment, it was . 
primarily through the intervention of a.few systems such as the Minneapolis Public Schools that 
Congressmen and Senators began to mention the schools and vocational education as possible par- 
ticipants in deaiinjwith this national problem. We know from our past experience that the Congress 
felt that it had to create n^ structures, had to duplicate facilities, and had to proliferate staff in 
creating training programs under Title I of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 
because vocational education was not responsive. Again the Congress, showing little confidence in 
school systems, outJined new advisory committees to be made up of non-educatprs to get the "best 
ideas''^ on iftiproving vocational education. 

Consider the consolidation proposal of Senators Bellmon and Domenici in which adult and vo- 
cational education would be combined with CETA Title I under one agency-who would win the 
battle between the mayors and the schools on this issue?' Who might end up being consolidated? 
As arK)lfc|r example take the Advisory Committee on Intergovernmental Relations, yvhich in one of 
its docLmTents entitled Improving Urban Americ^ A Challerjge td Federalism, advocates that voca- 
tional education should'be under the aegis of the entire metropolitan area rather than under local 
school boards. ^ 



Statistical Kcnpressions 

For urban vocational education, much of the statisticai data is striking. How often have you 
heard'the deplorable statement about the 16 percent youth unemployment and 40 percent unemploy- 
ment rate of minority youngsters. The high unemployment rate of 14 percent of vocational education 
graduates who are looking for placement is hardly different from 16 percent. Certainly the public 
should expect better payoff and more significant results from vocational education programs. Even 
though vocational enrollments heve been increasing, has anyone thought about declining enrollments 
which are bound toodcur in the next years, and the fact that .the large number .of youngsters currently 
in secondary schools will so«nt>e putting pressures on community cplleges and on^nori-school training 
sites for skill development? Secondary enrollment in vocational education rose by 43 percent from 
1971-7^ while post-secondary enrollment increased by 69 percent. 

For the past several years, there has been a severe di^ortion in the federal vocatioruil statistics. 
Comparisons are continually being made between federal and state dollars for vocational education 
^and local dollars for vocational education. The fact of the matter is that there is an extraordinary 
imbalance between the effort being made at federal and state levels compared to the local effort. Of 
the total amount expended for vocational education, 10 percent comes from the federal governnr^nt, 
VOperjent from the sfate, and 80 percent fro m\ local revenue sources, principally property taxes. 
There should be no mystery then in understanding why vocational education is under such heavy 
•pressure at the local level. It reflects the same fi$cal budgetary problems as the local school district. 
' There is a natural tendency for central administration to see how-it can broaden the obje<itives of 
vocational education expenditure. . * 

The^fact that the bulk of funds for vocational education comes from the locaj tax base is also 
a part of the reason for the reluctance of local vocational educators to enter into major program ' 
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planning and retargeting efforts yvhen they know that basically the same funds are going to be avail- 
able and that there is almost no chance of restructuring current programs. Besides, study data would 
support the vocational educators' contention that job-specific trafning may not be as important as 
work readiness^reparation. \ 

,~ Another significant facto/' making the results of urban vocation^ education harder to demon- 
strate is the l^rge displacemem of jobs from the central cities to the metropolitan suburbs from 
1960-70, which was precewd bV a significant increase in th^ number of rural Southerners and poor 
people moving to the cities during the 1950's. Included in this tremendous populatipn shift were 
7^00,000 members of America's major racial and ethnic minority'groups who moved into fifteen 
inajor metropolitan areas between 1950 and I960. While there was an increase of 3,086,000 jobs in 
the suburbs from 1960 to 1970, there was a decrease of 836,000 jobs in the cities. • 

Jhg double impact of these changes is that between 1960 and 1970 the number of suburban 
residents working in the city incre^ased by 845,000 and, rrore devastatingly, the number of subur- 
banites living and working in the suburbs increased by 1 ,459,000. 

The crunching third side of this_triangle is that to accommodate the mushrooming suburban 
population's demands for schools and municipal services, resources were moved to thje suburban 
areas. 

Between 19523nd 1972 states allowed the formation pf 66.9 percent more counties; 59.8 per- 
cent more towns and cities; 49 percent more township^ and 153 percent more special purpose dis- 
tricts. While schools made up 43 percent of all governmental entities in 1952, schools only repre- 
^sented 21 .5 percent by t972. The competition for resources among these various governmental 
agencies has severely worsened the chances of further increasing the extent and variety of local edu- 
cational programs. - 

' It is ironic that the ACIR recommendations on reducing the proliferation of governmental en- 
tities has not prevented the Congress and others irom creating more quasi-institutional bodies to 
provide the same services and the same functions as existing agencies. 

In conclusion, given the complexity of the demands, the political dynamics, and the lack of 
national urban policy, it must be stated that you as vocational educators are doing a tremendous 
job. Keep i/p the good work. Look for opportunities to expand your effectiveness, such as with 
the new legislative initiatives in Youth Employment Opportunities. It is. unrealistic to expect you * - 
to make the changes that the critics call for witfyiyt an infusion of large amounts of new nr>onies. ♦ 

To increase your effectiveness in the political arena at home and in Washington^ you may wish 
to remember some eleven faqtors influencing federal education policy as recently outlined by Robert 
Andrlga of the House Education and Labor Committee in the George Washington University- publica- 
tion. Federalism At The Crossroads: Improving Educational Policymakingi A^ummary of Mr. 
Andriga's advice on influencing the decisions on key legislation is as faUows: " 

1. The personal judgments and values of usually no more than six-ten members of ' 
Congress and/or staff will determine the shape and content of new legislation; 

2. These persons depend on the strong views of their respected and trusted friends;- 

1.3. Assumptions abput the future of the economy and the budget can change the 
course of decision-making; 
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4. Public opinion and the popular media can change legislative focus; 

5. ^ The strong views and efforts of major interest groups cap rein^force legislative 

efforts already begun; 
_ » _ 

6. Descriptive inforcnation about federal progranrts and how they are currently 
operating is essential; 

«i 

7. Congressional hearings can serve as a back-up to support preconceived legislative 
proposals; 

8. General Accounting Office reports and other independent reports can determine 
the details of legislation; 

9. Policy research studies can form the basis of legislative initiative; 

10. Administration views and lobby efforts c^ substantially alter legislative proposals; 

11. The lack or presence of, program evaluation studies can substantially alter the 
course of legislative change. 
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STRATEGIES FOR ASSURING THAT FUNDS ALLOTTED 
TO CITIES FOR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS WILL BE 
SPENT FOR THE INTENDED PURPOSES 

by Lowell Burkett* 



I have had consicferable experience di/ing the past several years in formulating strategies to im- 
plement objectives in legisfation, prog#|rTlTleadership, professional service, public relations, and mem- 
bership participation in a professional organization. Many of these strategies have been successful 
and others have failed, but through these experiences I have learned some things which I will share 
with you and sincerely hope that they will be helpful in formulating your strategies feraisuring that 
funds allotted to vocational education are spent for that purpose. 

First, your objectLv.es for vocational education must be defensible . \t is not enough to merely - 
have "a hunch" that what is being provided in the name of vocational education will satisfy the. 
needs of people. As vocational educators we have a tendency to take on all the education objectives, 0 
because we are a p«:t of the total educational cystem which has this responsibility. If vocational edu- 
c^l(Opi}^-lp il.oj:t>^ totaf education job, then there is no need for categorical funding of the program. 
rt;^^rTty.™p beVi^f^^t vocational education has a rather Specific pbjective of preparing persons with 
ti^skiUs^^ attitudes to erjter and progress in a job. It is my further belief that 

v^^cao^d^fend thi^^fedliifLWith those who enroM in vocational education and the public that sup- ^ 
poi^-gwj^h/tax doftarl Strategies for arriving at a deferisible objective for vocatronal educatioR * - 
ca)ls fil»l!f j^^btaining information about the expectations of students who enroll in vocational edu- 
ij^ibn ar4 (2) obtaift^g information from employers and organized labor on what they expect from 
^j^0it\om\ ediipation.'^rrr^ilher wprd^ there must be a reconciliation between student expectations 
^^rid^efTJptoyment needs, if students get jobs, silcceed in therrj, and are satisfied with their education 
aticf tramin^; l.^^m of the opinion you can defend every program you have^y calling on students, 
errjptdyers, and ofgarii^ labor to support your case with the board of education. The marketing 
' strategy t)f a satisfied customer can be applied to vocational education. \^ . 

Our vocational student organizations have not only provided a vehicle for teaching leadership, 
citjjjenship, and the democratic principles, but have provided insights into student exiDectations*. 
Those who formerly belonged to these organizations have become the alumni supporters of vocational' 
education. It is no accident that vocational agriculture has strong support in the Congress when sev- 
eral have been former F.F.A. members. 

Advisory committees, espefcially craft committees, serve to guide the vocational education pro- 
grams when properly structured and used effectively. Good advisory committees have prevented 
many vocational education programs from being starved financially or even being eliminated. 



* Lowell Burkett is the executive director,-ihe American Vocational Association, Washington, 

D.C. 
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Secondly, corhprehensive planning for the vocational education needs of the city is essential 
because it will show the people and manpower needs and lay out a program to address them, 
prehensive planning to meet people and manpower need^is a new experience for most vocatie 
educators and on& that rtvay not be well understood at thi^ point in time. The concept has bee&\ 
troduced in the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments to the N^ocational Education Act of 1963. 
State plans will require the eomprehensive approach to planning and states will be forced to require 
the same type of planning at the local. levels. 

Comprehensive planning means that the vocational education needs of all people must be as-' 
sessed aod programs identified to meet them. It is not enough to identify those who-will enroll in 
the secondary schools and then try to fit them in'-existing programs which are lodged in existing 
facilities.. 

A comprehensive plan will show what is being provided in programs outside the public schools. 
It will identify overlapping of prograni^ and voids in serving needs. The plan should identify the out- 
of'School youth and adult population who need and want vocational education, and identify how 
these needs can bp^inet. Of course, thece will not be sufficient resources to do the job, and, there- 
fore, priorities will nSTft to be set for the use of the available resources. 

Developing a comprehensive pl^ for serving the vocational education needs of all people and 
making the plan public is a very effective way of calling the public's attention to those people not 
being served by the existing programs. What you have done is to call attention to unmet needs and 
those not being served will help mold public dpinion to provide additional resources. 

Thirdly, public information programs are the key to gaining financial support . Previously I 
mentioned the need to inform the public about the comprehensive plan. Unless the public is aware 
of the vocational education needs, it will not support the program. A public relations persons on 
the staff IS one of the best investmentsto be made. I know how difficult it is to get additional posi- 
tions but perhaps utilizing a merrfber of the existing staff by reassigning responsibilities might be a 
solution. 

Fourthly, careful, realistic and detailed budgeting is required . Budgeting should price out the 
strategies to be employed to carry out priority objectives of a comprehensive plan. Too many fiscal 
officers budget only for those dollars that some one told thfem they were going to receive rather than 
budgeting to do a complete job and then show how f^r the jlollars being allocated will go in carrying 
out the complete plan. In other words, tbe school board arid the public will have the picture and? 
. then decide how far they want to go. Don't get locked in by a small piece of the school budget with- 
out informing the policy making people just what part of the pie they are buying. 

Fifth, build quality in programs so that completers get jobs, succeed in them and satisfy employ- 
ment"market needs . Nothin'tg succeeds like success! A successful program will never lack for support- 
financial or otherwise. \ 

I am keenly aware of what is happening in somev^tes and local schools with respect to federal 
and state vocational education funds. They become hort^ogenized with other funds and never are 
iderrtified with a vocational education program. It is my contention that if you do what I have pre- 
viously suggested, you will receive more for your programs than the federal and state allotments. 

Some states have resorted to program applications for state and federal funds because of the 
fact that some local districts have homogenized the funds. This may be the only recourse, but it 
does mean more paper vyork and higher administrative costs. 
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In conclusion, dollars alone^e not the solution for offering a vocational education program. 
Dollars are essential, but we must know what we are doing, how we are going to get there and what 
it is going to cost. 

ft 




STRATEGIES FOR ASSURING THAT FUNDS ALLOTTED 
TO CITIES FOR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS WILL BE 
SPENT FOR THE INTENDED PURPOSES 

by Reginald Petty* ✓ 

The new Vocational Education Annend'ments of 1976 (P.L» 94-482, Title II) contain a number 
of provisions which have innplications for the funding of vocational program's in large cities. Some 
of these provisions are carr^-overs from the 1968 Amendments and some aretiew. 

The intent of the act, as it is written, is to place the emphasis and the money wherl the needs 
are most critical. This includes the lyge urban areas. The intent is not nev\^. It was implicit in the 
1968 Amendments^as well, but we know that this intent was not^iways, if ever, reflecte<i in the al- 
locatio^'h of funds to the large cities. / 

The new act, however, contains certain provisionsYelating to the governance of vocational edu- 
cation and the activities of advisory councils which suggest strategies which can be useftfl to large 
cities to assure that their programs are equitably funded. 

f would like to review those provisions whiph are of particular relevarice to large cities, and then 
offer some suggestions for strategies to assure ^tt funding is allocated to cities in accordance with 
the intent of the ^ct. 

Under Section 106 (a) (5), the general application submitted by the state shall contain assurances 
that priority has been given to local applicants which are located in economically depressed areas and, 
areas with high rates of unemployment, and are unable to provide the resources necessary to meet the 
vocational education needs of those areaswithout federal assistance In determining the anwunt of 
funds available to those applicants, the^tate shall base such distribution on economic, ^social, and de- 
mographic factors, but shall use as the two most Important factors in determining this distribution 
(1 ) th^Telative financial ability of such agencies to provide the resources necessary to meet the need 
for vocational education in their areas, and (2) the relative nunr>bar or concentration of k)W;income 
familfes or individuals within the area. . ^ ^ . 

The^annual program plan and accountability report must set out "explicitly" the proposed dis- 
tribution of funds to recipients, together with an analysis of the manner in which such distribution 
complies with the assurance given in the general application under Section 106 (a) (5), The House 
Committee Report stated that the requirements of the 1968 Amendments . . are too general in - 
riature to carry out the intention of Congress which wakte provide additional resources to those 
school districts and agencies most in need of those resources to provide programs." The Committee 



* Reginald Petty is, executive director. National Advisory Council for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
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found that ". . , the states are not following the intention of the legislation; and we must accordingly 
modify the law to make it more specific." the Report continues: 

For that reason, the Committee has amended the provision regarding the distribution 
of funds within States to require States to djstribute Federal funbs based on various 
factors showing the need for vocational education bgt particularly requiring that the 
two most important factors used must be, for school districts, the financial abij/ty 
of these districts and the numbe^or concentration of low income families or" UWi- ' ' ' ' 

viduals within them, ancJi\for other public- agencies, the financial ability of sych * • 

" agencies and the nunrib^tjbr concentration of students '^hom they serve whose edu- f 
cation imposes higher ufan average costs, the Committee intends 'financial ability' 
to be defined as the propedr/ vyealth per capita of local school districts and of other ' 
f \ public agencies having a tax base and to be also. defined as meaning the total tax ef- , 
\fortof the area served by these schools and agencies as that effort is a percentage of 
\the incQ^per capita of those within the taxing body. We feeljhat sucFa definition 
Will giv^greater preciseness to our intention in trying to focus Federal fulKls on 
those school districts and other public agencies most in financial need of these funds. 
For the same reason, we have included as the qther important factor the number 6r 
concentration of low income families, and the number or concentration of students 
whose education imposes higher than average costs, that factor, too, readily iden- 
tifies those agencies most in need of this assistance. ^ 

' ^ r - 

While these provisions relate as well to depressed rural areas, the intent to aid urban areas is unmis- 
takable. 



Section 110 increases the set -aside for the disadvantaged, who are to be found mamly in the 
urban areas, from 15 to 20 percent of the state allotment, and requires that these, funds, be specifically 
matched, the basic grants to states may be used, among other purposes, for sti^rKls fo^needy- stu- 
dents and for day care services for children of students-provisions which wou^atend to have greater 
applicability to large city schools. 

Under Section 150, Consumer and Hopiemaking Education, at least one-third of the federal 
funds available to each state shall be used in economically depressed areas or areas with high rat^s 
of unemployment, this is a carry-over from the 1968 Amendments. ' ^ , 

New to the act is Section. 191, E^nergency Assistance for Remodeling and Renovation of Voca- 
tional BSlJcation^acilities. this fDrovides $25 million for FY 1978, $50 million for FY 1979, $75 
million for FY 1980, and $100 million for FY 1981 for direct assistance to local education agencies 
by the U.S. Commissioner, this^pecial program was included in the bill as a result of testimony by 
the National Advisory Council|Dn Vocatipnal Education. In presenting'NACVE's testimony, Roman^ 
Pucinski called for a crash program of assistance to urban areas. In the legislative process, rural areas 
were added in addition to urban areas and made eligible for assistance, the proposed Federal Regu- 
lations, whicK should be published in the next week or two, traces the legislative history of this pro- , 
vision and concludes that all local agencies, including suburban, are eligible for assistance. However, , 
the criteria to be used ih ranking the applications for funding will favor urban and some depressed 
rural areas. , - - ' 



the^ Report of the Senate Education Subcommittee clearly indicates that the program was dj-- 
s'^ned primarily for urban schools. It stated: "the need for such assistance was amftl^ocumented 
in material provided, to the Committee^by the Council of Great City Schools. A surveyWthe mem- 
bership of the Council, which includes twent^seven of the Nation'^rgest city school systems, indi- 
cated a dramatic need for renovation and updating funds." ' 
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* It is^ljy no means certain that provision will be fun^Jed. If It is funded, the citjes-wjiich re- 
cejVe'^pfecia Assistance under thiS'provisionlw*ill have 4> guard againsrrfie possibility that the state 
.may atteitrpt to redtrce itl're^ular allotmefit by an*am6unt corrrparalpje to that received urider the 
special program. I have personall^he^rft ^representative of a state agency say that state X, would 
take^CPch an approach^The Senate Report states that this progrjam is'to provide one^Shot emergency 
aid> and is intfer^ed t0 be over and above the regular^allotmertKo which aVi applicant would other- 
wise be entitled. • ^. * ^ ' , ^ 

In^order to guard ^gainst-this possibility, <ind to assure the large city schoql districts will receive 
the allotments to \^hj^h thevVe entitled, there |re several strategies possible under the nevy act^ 

In dd^eloping the five-year plan 3nd the annual program plan, the state board must involve the 
Bctiveipaj^cipation qf a variety of interests' ^ncluded among them are the State Advisory Council, 
the State Manpower Services CounciJs,ia representative of a local'school board or committee, a rep- 
resentative otvoc^tiotial education teachers; and a representative of local school administrators, v 



"hje membership of theStat^ Advisory Cbundjjf^^fcnc 

hi|Tpersons representing programs 9f vocational ecWPreri 



ded arTd must Include^a/nong their mettl- 
bershiTTpersons representing programs 9f vocational efWPfori in corrifDrehensrve-secondarv.scho^ofe; 
yocatronal ^ducaticm-teachers at the \o6^\ level; superfntendentsand administrators of locar|||duca- 
tionat agenciq^; school systems with large.concentration§ pf perspnS who have fecial academic, social, 
economiyan j^cu lturahneeds and of persons who have limited^jglisji-speaking ability; women with 

idDt 



backgrounds andeJtperiences regarding sex discriminlation in joDtfaining and employment and sex 
stereotyping in vocational edy^^on,. inoluding^minorTty members with such backgrounds; and the 
genqraJ public^ including persons representing. and knowledgeable ab^^^he poor and disadvantaged. 

\arge city dire^^s sboOld begin lobbing to have some of these positions^n the plarfning cotn- 
mfttee and on the State Advisory Cfiuncil filled by pehsons who can'for^efully represent the problems 
and int€r^ts-of urban schbof^istricts. The value of, such representation under the new law lies in the 
fact that the state bdard can ^ longer ignofe the advice of these various interfets. The law provides^ 
that the board must comment on the recommehdatiortsby each of these* Interests, and if it rejeets^ 
the cecommendation§,.mjjst explain the reasons why. Any of the agencies or councils represented on 
the planning board, including the ^tate Ad\mbry CoungI, may appeal to the U.S: Commissioner of 
Educatipn fpr a review of the prajQ^^f they ar^jssatisfied w'ith it. The law provides for 'ultimate af)- ^ 
peal t(nhe iederal coflrts. While the individuals on the planning bpard, who might represent^jrban 
interesJ%cannot appeal as individuals, (onl^y agencies and.counqjls nriay appeal) those urban interests 
c^)^((^rnWg^h , appeal if they cfiulfl'sell their case to the State^AdvisiJiry Council or the State Man- 
^^^w^er'5er'vice< Council. - , • , 

/ It would Ifcrio the interest of usbaYi districts to take theJnitiative to work more clos^y, wher-^ 
eVer pofsible, with-Tocal CETA prime sponsors. The new lavy reqCiires that local^pplications describe 
^'^^ ®JS^?^ i^^'^ P''og''arf^s are working i(Q coop^atio'n with CETA pr^^rams. Improved re- 
latiolfihi^s viitfv'pnme sponsors is a potentially effective strategy to strengthen support for urban. 
.schooi,^jStrrCTs under a bill which places a great deal ofwiphasison coordination of vocational edu- 
t:ation^nd^QfetA programs, Since^the strongest CETA-prime sponsors are tl)pse in urban areas, such* 
coq^dinaijort, if it can be'&chieved, can increase the influence qf^he urban* schools.- 

- The act also requffes^that each local recipieiit establish a local advisory council, to include busi- 
ness^dustry, ^nd the general public; Make effective use of these local.councilsMI You should at- 
tempt to establish cross-reprtfeentation Ijetween the local vocational education council and the local 
•CETA planning council, as is now required at' the state level between the'SACVE and the State Man- 
power Services Council. Mo|^than ever before, thesd^grdups will be^^ strong voice fH the ^ . 
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determination of vocational education and manpower policy. Their membership reprint the clients 
.and^the purchasers of your products. They will be deeplyjnvolved in the planning of fbcational edu- 
catipaand in the evaluation and accountability reports which will judge the successes and failures of 
the program. , * 

If these sti^tegies are^pursued, there will be ample (fjbportunity for large city school districts to 
make their case heard, to have input into the development of the state pians, ^.nd to "call'attentioff 
through the evaluations and accountability reports to state policies which are^contrary to ttje assur- 
ances of the general application that criterta favoring urban distrfcts will be applied b'y the states in 
allocating funds. ^ ' , 



r 
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FACILITATING THE EMPLOYAaiLITY OF HANDICAPPED 
PERSONS THROUGH REGULAR VOCATIONAL PROGRAM^ 

by Cheryl A. Davis* ^ 

\ • ' ■•. ■ : '■. ■ ■ 

Although the term has only recently beconie fashionable, I have been a lifelong ^'handicapped 
consumer." Growing up, I observed the movement of American blacks gather steam and wondered 
vvhether the handicapped^ould e^^rsimilarly organize. ^Well, consumerism isifere, and here I sit 
before yoi^a consumer activist for the past seven years. As a consumer, hckffm no expertise in the 
field of vocational education. However, it is a basic tenet of consum8ri?1?ithat human beings-hand- 
icappe<^or otherwise-require no professional exp^iseto determine their values, theirrights, or /' 
their prererred life styles. Such expertise may assist in thes6 determinations, but.they^are not a sine 
qua non. Another tenet is that consumers of a product or service have a right t^o be involved in the 
policy making and practices which affect them. ' ^ ' 

As a former client and as an advocate for present clients of a vocationaf rehabilitation agency, 
I have discerned certain limitations of what "voc rehab" can accomplish for persons with harxJicaps. 
There are at least four areas I have discerned in which vbcational rehabilitation appears particularly 
to present problems— problems which might be somewhat acfdre^ed by vocational education, as it ' 
begins to focus some attention on the handicapped. < ^ 

1. Job development/restructuring . The v,Qcatfonal rehabilitation agency does not have the 
staff and; indeed, does not appear to liave the vision required to "iJnage" jobs not tradi- 
tionally, performed'by handicapped persdns as suitable with (or without) modification of 
work areas or work hours, job sharing with otTier part-time help, and so on. 

2. Race bias This problehn rrlay <iiffer m^edly in degree from one vocational rehabilitation 
agency to another, but there is recent evidence to indicate thaf^handicapped minorities 
have been doubly handicapped by disturbing patterns of non-referral to VR' agencies and 
hasty case closures. - 

3. Sex bias. While women do not evidence any pi^ern of non-referral, there are indications 
that the rehabilitation plans developed for tb^m mold^tliem for roles which are, at the 
same time, less remunerative and more home-related than cIKe the plans developed for male 

. clients. Similarly/ 1 have yet to see a male client whose plan would rehabilitate him for a 
"homemaker" role. * - ^ 

4. Agefrcy limitations, the.problem of identity. ;Brieffy put, this is simply to say that a re- 
habilitation agency i^^tiot an educational or training agency. If one or another job training 
route is unavailable (or much too inaccessible) to.the h^ridicapped client, tKat closes a' 

- • •/ ^ \ * 



*Cheryf A. Davis is a planner. Housing for the Handicapped, Department of Community Affairs 
Boston, Massachusetts. . v * » > • ' 
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. , rWKirce to the client ard counselor. Witffout appropriate agencies or iri^ ; 
which meaningful placements or referrals can be affected, the "voc rehab" a^ncy may ' . 
be effjectively immobilized, with respectto someot its clients. ^ ' 

One more problem, not limited to the vocational rehabilitation agency, might be sited: fjiluse 
of imagirfation . This is a serious agency handicap and one which is seldom recognized, since it is a 
characteristic of all bureaucratic institutions. It'is manifested/frequently, as a su^Jcessipn of short- 
term trends or fads. For example, j ust a few years ago there \?vas mjuch talk of a wholesale redireq- 
tion of the handicapped into blue-collar jobs. Today, for the ptjysically handicapped, and especially 
wheelchair users, an opposite pattern is manifested, wherein tljey^re channeled toward a college 
education and a white-collar job: Advocates fpr both collar fcolors seenn to forget that, handicap^ 
aside, "the handicapped" are not homogeneous, not an undifferentiated monolith, though it^often 
may seem a convenience in terms of planning to m^ke them-seem this way. I know nr>any individuals 
who have been dragged, over their own vigorous protests, into rehabiTitatton plans entirely opposite 
to their interests and ambitions.^ And when these plans failed, as often they did, the-cliertt was 
blamed for "Lack of motivation.^"' It should surprise^o one that clients sometimes emerge from 
their rehabilitation experrende vviththe cynic^ observation ^+^t "lacK of motivation means wanting 
what the counselor didn't." - . ^ ^ 

' ' ' ' > - 

What does all this have to do with vocational education?* Quite a lot. Although the manifesta- 
tions of these probjems may be unique to the vocationaLrehabilitation agency, the problems them- 
selves are not. Patterns of race and sex bia^are legally and spcially unacceptable everywhere. Those 
practicing in the field of vocational education are required to expend np'small effort to eradicate 
such biases. This applies to student ajplmMions, dass placements,'ar« so on ;• it also' applies to emptoy 
ment of teaching, administrative, and clerical staff. It's a big job»and a critically important one. But 
tt must be remembeVed t;|jat the handicapped are now included. in affirmative action. Recent court 
decisions have indicated that Section 504->-whfether omot regulations havryetb^en promulgated- 
was intended by Congress to function not onfy a^ an assurance of non-discrimination^ but as a basis 
for affirmative action for handicapped-people. That handicapped minorities and women have expe- 
rienced discrimlRation on more than one count should make* affirmative action for the handicapped 
still more urgent. 

Apart from affirmative action, vocational education can serve the needs of handicapped persons 
better by considering the ways in whic>i job stereotyping and fads might l?e reduced. For example, 
^no accessibility effort would be complete whichi^did not include, where lieeded; some minimal re- 
"design of work areas for^tuden<!s and teachers, or office areas for staff. Yhe basic problems for the 
physically handicapped;jnvolve reaching, stooping, grasping, and bending. There are many more so- 
lutions, fortunately, than there are problems. Some preliminary work in redesign of laboratory 
space can probably be applied to other work areas. - * ' 

Needs of the handicapped in vocational education iridude: , • ' 

1. Information and outreach. * t *i ' 

V 2. Advancepreparation- A chance for student and facuKy to meet in advance of the be- 
ginning of a cqurse, or courses, to determine real (as opposed' to fancied) needs ancTplan. 
^|/ays to meet th6m. ; * . ^ - \„ * " ' W - 

" - ■» >» 

^3.. Accessibility gf facility and usability of work areas - Rrtlppnsiveness to developing needs 
should point the* way. In addition, sc/me har4dicapped, their advocates, and archit^ects are 
" qualifieddesignconsultantsand will make themselves available.to you. 



* 4 



^ 4. (i^tiVisorV inputat local and regional levels. * ' ^ 

5. "Affirmative action in'emqioyment and student recruitment. 

' . ^ Efforts m these areas will go far towards making vocational education available to handicapped and 
♦ a useful partner in their rehabilitation. ' ^ 



• # 
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FACILITATING THE EMPLOYABILITY OF HANDICAPPED ^ ^ 
_ PERSONS THROUGH REGl/LAR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

byfi. L. M<iUendon* 

In our ever changing comptex society, the goals of education— self-rgalization, desirable human 
r^tionships, economic ef(icie5cy, and civic responsibility-remain constant. The developnrjent of 
pm^cal, eniotional, social, and mental growth is still the prime concern of ediicators. The educa- 
tional goals for children and youth thatase classified as handicapped are the same as those for chil- 
dren and youth that are classified as normal. However, successful 'attainment of these goals is much 
more difficult for the handicapped, not only because of their impairments, but also because of the 
barriers.that are imp<ised by society. Schools, as well as employers, often shun the handicapped bre- 
cause of the way they "look" or because they assurro that the handicapped are not as competent 
as non-handicapped people in all areas. Partialjy, as a result of these all too common attitudes, the 
handicapped have been segregated and have not had the access to many of the services, programs, or • 
jobs that persons classified as '/normal" have had. . — , 

' Students, age fourteen to twenty-one, who are identified as Trainable Mentally Retarded, Edu; 
cable Mentally Retarded, Language and/,or Learning Disability, Secondary Emotionally Disturbed, 
Deaf, Minimally Brain-Injured or mi(dly,Orthopedically Handicapped may receive vocational training: 

1. In a regular vocational progrc/m (limit-^10 percent of enrollment), > ^ 

2. ' Attend VEH center half-day and home campus half-d3y, 



3. Attend VEH center for full-day program. 
The campuses pffenng specialized VEH programs are: 



Harper Campus, 3200 Center Street: ^earning Skills Center, VEH Program-Half -day 
program with one-half day in home schooi and one-half day at Harper. Vocational pro- 
grams available: (a) General Construction, (b) Horticulture, (c) General Mechanical, (d) 
Building Maintenance, (e) VEK Co-operative program (for students previo'usly enrolled 
in the VEH program), and (f) Commercial Foods. 

E. 0. Smith Campus,*3415 Lyons Avenue: VEH Program-Four Vocational programs- 
la) Home and Community Living (Commercial Food Preparation, Vocational Sewing 
SkillsK (b) Health Care, (c) General Construction, and (d) Small Engine Repair. (Full- 
day progrann) ... 



* *'B. L. Mclendon is deputy^perirnfendent for Occupational and Continuing Education, Houston 
(Texas) Independent School Diskrjct* 
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3.^ Jane Long Campus, 6501 BeJIaire Boulevard : VEH Program, two 'Office Education 
r - Laboratories. J Full-day progpamf 

In reality, the current program which has been operational for the past three academic years, 
represents ap almost complete redesign of a cooperative Special Education/^cational pilot project 
established in 1971 . This oroject, designed to serve at- least eighty pupils, and while relatively new 
had, by the spring of 1973, bordered on total collapse. A cumulative series of negative events in- 
cluding low pupil attendance, andrepeated acts of pupil-initiated aggression, finally culminated in 
a recommendation by the Texas Education Agency tha^the project be terminated^ 



In addition to the reasons noted above, the agency's report pointed to problems of: 
^ Low staff morale. 



b. Excessive use of corporal punishment, 

t 

* c. Obvious^failure at cooperative efforts between the project's vocational and special educa-^ 
^ tion components, 

d. Large numbers of pupjpis either expelled or who chose not toVeturn. 

Program Redesign-The Learnmg Skills Center 

In an attempt to salvage this potentially valuable facility, the combined departments of Special ^ 
Services and Occupational and Continuing EducatFon of the Houston IndeperxJent School District 
presented and* had approved an alternative design. The proposed redesign aimed at drawing the edu- 
cational resources offered to this student population closer to those available totJther students, while 
retaining th§,unique f lexiblexharacteristics of alternative progranWning. . 

• Five points of intervention were identified and substantive changes qpade. Briefly stated, theSe 
points were: ^ 

1 . The major thrust of the program was shifted away from training objectives directed solely , 
toward professional skill development (e.g , carpenter's helpers; nurse's aide; food service 
^ attendant, etc.) Instead, a core of worK adjustment skills were identified as requisite to 
a student's successful survival dn any-job. In part, these include: promptness, task com- 
pletion, attending behaviors, cautious utilization of tools and implements, and non-physical 
or verbal aggression toward peers or supervisors. In Jhis context, the four previously exist- 
* ing vocational training components were maintained, but cLjrriculum objectives were rede- 
fined around the work adjustmertt skills/ Students are also allowed tcf make within program 
shifts if they are unsatisfied with the skill are in which they are enrolled. 

The rationale for the reorien*tation of^the Learning Skills Center's objectives is that the ^ 
availability of job openings controls the graduates' "job getting" behavior to a greater ex- 
V tent than does specific professional training. That is, for this population, the ability to 
skillfully drive nsils i« not necessarily a valid predictor of the job an ex-student will hold 
-within SIX months of graduation. Indications are that the majority of these students will 
accept jobs essentially unrelated to the professional skills in which they receive training. 
Students' ability to successfully maintain jobs once acquired, however, is directly related • 
s to their level of work adjtastment skill attainment. 
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2. A comprehensive, tri-level token economy system was designed for the Learning Sliills 
Center^and is linked directly to the vy^ork adjustment skills previously described. Total 
faculty training was provided in the utilization of the system, and each student is given a 
thorough orientation. In addition to the maximum of eighty poijits earned for successful 
performance of the work adjustment skills each day, students may alsQ earn a maximum 
of 1^5 points each week for appropriate behavior on the bus to and from the Learning 
Skills Center. A maximum of 105 points is possible per student per day. 

3. The academic section vy^as reorganized into a resource room with emphasis placed on 
reading (decoding) skills building. Vocationally oriented-low ability curriculum mate- 
rials.are correlated with specific reading objectives. All students cycle through this learn^ 
ing center daily. In addition, a secondary counselor and vocational adjustment coordj- 
nator^re assigned to the Center. 

4. The total program vyas brought urxier th6 direction of a single project coordiantor. This . 
person is charged with the task of unifying the various program components of the Center. 

5. The program was divided into two half-day sessions, allowing students to remain at their 
"home" schools for either mornings or afternoons. In addttipnrtransportation was ar- 
ranged to move the students between, the Learning Skills Center and their home school. , 
The net result of this procedure, was to first permit the students to maintain identity with 
established' peer groups and secondly, to provide the administrative framework for imme- 
diately doubling the student enrollment. ^ . . 



Program Components 

Essentially four separate component^ can be identified within the Learning Skills Center pro- 
gram. Included are the vocational training units; an academic learning center; vocational adjustment 
coordinator, and a special education counselor. 

Six vocational teachers maintain the skill training units. Specifically, food services, general con- 
sturction; general mechanical; horticultlire; VEH Coop; and building maintenance training programs 
are conducted. It must be jioted, however, that a student may choose to move about within the 
gnits as the work adjustment skills are constant across all Learning Skills Center components. 

Two certified sfiecial education teachers operate the Center's acadertiiccomponent. Under the 
current design, these teachers work as an academic link with the vocational units. That is, the em- 
phasis IS again upon teaching for survival. Educational materials are correlated to work related tasks, 
vocabulary, and job requirements. Here, also, the tri-level token econorny is employed. * 

A special education coijnselor operates the Center's token economy system. Having an ongoing • 
data base (i.e., numbers of token earned and lost) for each student daily, the counselor can easily pin- 
point breakdowns in student functioning and/or potential problem areas. In addition, the counselor 
is in constant contact with both academic and vocational teachers and serves as a liaison between 
these units, the student, and hii home school. 

Finally, the vocational adjustment coordinator works directly witii the counselor imarranging 
On-site job training experienca#for Learning Skills Center students at the highest rank of the tri-level 
m^anagement system. To date, thirty students have been cycled through this system and'are currently 
employed. A last pc^int regarding students is that involvement in Learning Skills Center activities is 
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formally recognized by the Houston Independent Sphool District and the Texas Education Agency 
and as such, students successfully leaving the program, including employment for'at least 0(Te semes 
ter, receive high school diplomas. ^ , 

Overall Goals 

The goals of the Center are to.develop programs that will provide rewarding and meaningful ex- 
periences for each of the students; and to work and encourage each student to reach his/her fullest - 
potential in becoming a productive and worthy member of a changing.society. ^ ^ ^ 

In order to develop these goals, the VEH programs,in the Houston'independent School District 
concentrate on work in the following broad areas* 

1. Vocational Goals 

a^ Teach students to perform the basic job skills, to the^best of his ability, in his*hosen 
field 

b' Teach students the basic responsibilities Qf holding a job. 

c. Teach students that in order to advance the\^must have small gpals that lead to 
much greatet goals, 

d. Teach students to conduct themselves in a manner becoming a young man or 
young lady. 

2. Academic Goals ' . ^ . 
a. Teach students to follow directions. 

b Teach students to follow written and/or oral instructior^ls. 

^ c. Instruct students in being able to tell time and the importance of being on time 

for work. • ' * 

d. Instruct students in using measuring tools for specific vocations. 

e. Teach students different methods of transportation to get to arjid fromjheir job. ^ 
i: Teach students to recognize and use basic terms and tools in the vocational fields. 

g. Help and assist students to become safety conscious at afhtimes. 

h. .AquaiM students with management of money and banking transactions. 

3. Job Pla^Kit Goals 
Tc^Pi 



j0^H^ all job ready^^ors on nneaningf ul jobs so that they may graduate with 
their peers. 
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b. To place all job ready students, sixteen and seventeen years of age who have been 
in a vocational lab setting for one year and who vyould benefit, into the VEH Coop 

^ Training Lab. ^ . , ' 

c. • To provide follow-up assistance and counseling to the student after job piacement, 

so that he/she may expand his/her capabilities for advancement. ^ ' 

d To help each student-worker become a self-sufficient member of society. 
Personal and Social Enrichment Goals ^. 

a. The students will develop persons^ and social skills enabling them to function to 
the maximum in a changing society. 

b. Through group and individual interaction, the students will develop an understanding 
* and appreciation for indtyidual differences, and a respect for' personal rights and 

property. ^ 
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FACILITATING THE EMPLOYABILITY OF HANDICAPPED PERSONS 
THROUGH REGULAR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



* ^ by fiuth Brown* 

This report is a summary of two successful projects dealing with facilitating the employability 
of harxJicapped persons. Both of these programs were cpnducted under the sponsorship of the 
Maryland State Department of Education, Division of Vocational-Technical E^liJcation. 

The^first project was an educatronal and counseling program for unemployed and underemployed 
adults to permit them to move ahead in the world of work. This was operated by the Evening College 
of the Johns Hopkins Universityin Baltimore, Maryland, Small group and individual instruction in 
reading leadipg to'the acquisition of specific vocabulary and skills was provided over a fourteen week 
period: Individual and group counseling was the other phase of the total program and was coordinated 
with the reading program. 

The second project was a pilot program for physically handicapped, emotionally disturbed, and 
mentally retarded adults currently unemployed but desirous of obtaining employment. It was irhple- 
meRted at Dundalk Community College in 1973. Currently in its third year, this program consists 
of fifteen weeks of guidance, counseling, testing, and trailing in basic job skills. Success in the 
''Single-Step Program" is defined as entry into subsequent jobs or future career training programs. 
Seventy-three percent of participating students consistently meet this desired goal. 

Follov^ng is a more detailed description of the programs, services, and outcomes. 

Recruitment and Trainin'g of Professionals to Work with 
Adult? wfth Specific Learning Disk)ilities so that They 
Might Become Employable or Promotable 

The Evening College 
The Johns Hopkins University ^ 
•Baltimore, Maryland 
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Introduction 



^ - The right to work'has been a basic philosophy which has been inculcated by our efducatiohal 
system into the minds of all peoplein our free society. The total well being of each individual "who 
knows how and can do" rests on this premise. Th|t one can parry his or her share of the responsibility 



*Ruth Brown is a staff specialist for Special Progranis, Maryland State Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational-Technical Education.* ' - ^ 



of- functioning self-sufficiently in a socioeconomic setting is the measurement of success for the 
"good life" in our culture.^ Most recent government surveys have revealed that an ever increasing 
anci drastic discrepancy' exists^between those "who know how and can" and "those who don't know 
how and can't." ' * i * . 

Adylts in the greater Baltimore region with specific learning disabilities, partiCLrtarly in the realm 
of communications disorders, were the beneficiari^ of this program made possible by a grant from 
the Maryland State Departn>ent of Education, Division of Vocational-Technical Education. Many of 
these identified adults could not find employment, or if they were employed, were handicapp'ed in 
the area of job promotion. 

Program Description and^Purpose * ^ 

, ' After a training seminar, six reading specialists and six counselors worked with the adults who 
had been rdentif ied as bfs^^g-specif ic learning debilities, particularly in the area of communicative 
disorders. The twelve professionals learr^ed to: (1) provide a differential diagnosis; f2) apply reme- 
dial instructional procedures; and^3) understand and cope with the attitudes, feelings, and reactions 
of adults who have failed because of difficulties with the written language. 

' The purpose of the program was two-fold: (1 ) to tr^in reading specialists and counselors to 
work with adults with specific learning disabilitifti so that they would become employable or pro- 
motable; and (2) to assist sixty slow learning aduljs in the greater Baltimore area in becoming em- 
ployable and/or promotable. * 

« Criteria for Acceptance • • 

A criteria for entrance into the program was that these adults should possess average intelligence 
and sensory- acuity, and exhibit deficiencies only in such areas as association, conceptualization, atten- 
tion, perception, and/or receptivity which interfere directly with communication and cognitive learn- 
ing. Each applicant was given a standardized reading test. Those applicants who scored below the 
3.5 grade level were considered for- admission into the program. Each adult w^ informed that it * 
would be his or her own responsibility to come to the Homewood campus for a period of fourteen 
weeks and participate in the sessions in rdad ing remediation and counseling. The applicants con- 
sidered for acceptaitce had to presently be unemployed or prevented from moving up the career lad - » 
^ der because of learning disatiilities. 

The Johns Hopkins Reading Prograrn was divided into four phases. 

i 

Phase I - Recruitment and training of professionals (six reading specialists and six counselors) 
• Who wished to learn specific skills'and techniques applicable to working with the • 
learntr>g disabled aduffi - ' . * \ 

Phase II- Interviewing and recruitment of adults, in the greater Baltimore area, with learning 
\ disabilities especially reading retardation. ' ^ , ^ 



^ S/ocatlohal Education for Handicapped PBrsons, U.S. Department of 'Health, Education arid 
Welfare, p. 2, U.S. Government Printing Office. ' ^ 4|| ' 
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Phase III - Instructional program of direct service to clients (Januai^y - May 1976). 
^ a Reading 

b. Counseling . . jtf 

c. Extension program (six weeks, May and June) 

Phase IV - A follovv-up study of each client after remedial instruction and counseling; and 
an evaluation of the entire program. 



Conclusions and Recommendations . ."^ 

In conclusion it should be stated that in no way can this progifem be evaluated statistically. 
Feelings and attitudes about how much the program meant to the individuals who participated can- 
not be numerically equated. It is the consensus of all the counselors, readihg teachers, and all other 
professionals involved thatvsuch a program is a meaninoful and mu^h needed learning experience for 
the disadvantaged learning disabled adult if he or she iMo gain employment or become more job 
promotable. This was well expressed by the client who painstakingly wrote back and said he "liked 
the program because it helped him get a job." He is now employed! 

From the find^)§« presented, therefore, it is valid to state that the two-folcj purpose of this 
program was met j/i large degree. 

All of the twelve professionals involved felt that they were able "to use something of everytRlng 
that was covered in the training seminars." The reading specialists felt that a definite amount of pro- 
gress was made by.the students. It was suggested that in a future program of this type, more of the^ 
tr-aining sessions in the reading seminars utilize individual instructional aides that can be used in work- 
ing with this population. It was also felt that the Stanford Diagnostic Test was not the best testing 
measurement to be used in accepting applicants. ,^ ^ 

From the nineteen adults personally contacted, from the fannily c6mments of sixteen of the stu-. 
dents, and from t^e three letters of inquiry which were answered, (as well as from the reports of coun- 
selors and teachers) the project was a success. 

I 

This program was comprised to some extent of a transient population and it was difficult to 
f.ollow up many of the participants involved by direct contact. Of the forty-nine initial participants 
in the program, it was not possible to obtain any information on six of the adults six months after 
the program was completed. 

The availability of a job was very crtjcial to this group of adults. Some of the absenteefsm can ^ 
be attributed to job seeking. When queried as to the reason for "dropping out," six adults^irxjicatad 
'their need to get a job was momentarily more important to them. Seven of the dropouts in the pro- 
gram found jobs after having been in the counseling and remediation classes. . • • , ^ 

Thirteen adults who successfully cq|npleted the program and eight of the drppout students 
stated they would like the program continued. If possible, it was also suggested that classes be held 
three days a week instead of two days a week. The limiteO duration of time which was allotted for 
this pilot program was a negative factor in accomplishing all the reading tasks as well as more effec- 
tive counseling. All of the professionals felt that the progrifn should have continued over a longer 
period of time.. All thjs students hoped that the program "would go on till they'^could pick up a 
booJ< and read."' • 
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It was further suggested, that the extension program should have been confined to the continuing 
students and not complicated by the adtiitidft of Wew students. * • « ^ 

It was suggested by the six counselors, six readmg specialists, and the-fcoordiri^'!or that a work- 
ing relationship With the referring agencies be established fwm the onset of the program since, at 
times, bpth the Hopkins' coOnselors and other agency counsblors wer^ working with the same student 
simultaneously. A written referral con^rning the applicant from the referring agen^ would facilitate 
communicition during the program. ' ' ^ ^ - 

T\J% most motivated and'cooperative students were those who were self -referred or referred by 
an agfency such as Vocational ReHabifitatioR or the Calvert Adult EducatiOn Center whyein.the cljffnf 
had taken the initiative-fpr self;;help. The referral source Fs an important facTtor for success in a pro\ 
grajj) Such as this one. The largest group of adults'_tojdrop out of thj|. program were those adults re- 
ferred by Manpower. ' ^ 

Another recommendation^made was that ell testing be done before and immediately after the 
program and not during the time allotted to the remediation or counseling segment. 

•* * * . • 

' Siogle Step Program " * 

Recruitment and Training of Handicapped Adults "» 



Dundalk Community Cdllege 

I 



Introduction 

. ^ % " ^ • . 

Single Step, as the program is cailed, was first offered as a fift^n week sequence during the , 

fallof ^73 semester at Dundalk Community College. Since then the program has been repeated 
€ach te/nr>i'^hat follows is a deSfcription of the program asit was during the sprmg of 1975. 

Single Step was deigned so that the students vvj^fti interact with the college's total ^udent 
body. Glasses are conducted irvthe various classro^fnlRjildings of the college, and students aj-e re- 
quired to change rooms for each cigss. Single Step students attend school one day a week far ^ 
fifteen week semester, fron^8:50 ^l\<L until 3:30 P.M. Their class hours follow the typical coTfege-^^ 
pattern of fifty minutes duration with a ten minute break to get from one classroom to the next^« 
Mo0Q with the regular six hours oftlasses, the studfents are given a forty-five minute lunch brelk*. 



• • The program consists of group counseling, reading, rnath, psychology of occupations, and 
physical education. In addition**to the regularly scheduled day of classes; Single Step students are 
offered the option of attending an additioftahthree hour class held on Fridaymornings, Jobs Un- 
limitWi. m / 

Moreover, each student meSts one^our-a week with his paraprof^sional counselor. • 

Each semestec the total grdup of forty-five^studfiins is subdivided into smaTfer groups of eight 
to ten individuals for instructidn in j>ading and matKcla^eSv^s well as for counseling groups. The 
only'handicap group kept -together as one un+t is the'mentallyrM^ded group. This if^ne to allow 
•"Hhese individuals to develop at tb^eir ovvn r^te in reading and math^^afrd to receive full benefi^from 
^feheircoljnseling group. • " ^ ' ^ ^ , 
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The Reading Courses * ' v 

Single Steji students attend the Rfeading Center for a total of fifty minutes per, week, ^ueto 
the varied handicaps as well as awide range of reading needs and skills possessed by irha^ttAnts, 
the activities and teacHing methods {iiffer according to individual need ancj group reactioSs^he"^ 
classes are team-taught by two or three members of the reading staff and' include bcjrih indivic 
and small groyip^ work. 

The program has two^components: 'one for the remedial realder and one for the educaticyjally 
deprived reader. Cfasses for the r^edial reader are subdivided into small grqups of three to fl 
students. Activities are designed to d^elop a functional sigh^ yocaiulary, literal comprehensiOT 
work attack skUls, and writing skills. 

. ^ Ckbses for the educationally deprived reader arerosually divided into larger groups. Activities 
include group discussion, directed readingjessons, self-instructional packets, and individual work. 
These areWesigned to increase the individuals' vocabularies, develop comprehension,'develop study 
skills,>qrid stimulate interest ip reading a variety of materials.' 

. «w^han esserujaf reading skillfe, students are given activitfes to help them incorporate these 
skiMsmtoTOiSkiituations. Such activities include understanding vocabulary astociat^with desirable 
qualiflfes for successful employment and recognizing terminology frequently encountered dn job ap- 





plicati 

Trtroijghout tpe Reading Program, each student is'encouraged to express ideas gnd feelings, to 
share hirstories an^ poems, and to tal^ean active part in the><:lass,Jn order to devefop his selfiesteem 
and ifTiprove ofel'commljnication skills. • • 

/ Students who show potential for achieving in a formal educatio'fral setting are encouraged to 
'^enrotrm a regular colJege credit rfeading class the. following semester. ^ - 

Thfe Math Classes 

^ I . 

Single Step students possess a wide range of mathematical skills. Instruction, therefore, is indi> 
_ vidualj^ed^nd students progress at their own rate. Math instruction is provided |jy a qffal}|ied college 
•instf^ucfor assisted by oo§;^ two aides. , , 

After testing to deterrpine the student's level of niathematical skills; pach studerit receives indi- ' - 
vidual and grbup^mstruction in basic arithmetic, elementary algebra, and intermediate algebra. Stu- 

dents are given (i^imework each week. Additional learning aids for the meojally retarded claVcon- ^ 

sisj of, using genume currency to ^Ive mathematical proWems in the classroom? ^ ^ 

The Group'Counseling Sessions , ^ x\ * ' * 

Co-led -by teams of pfrofessional and p^aprofessional counselors, the small group counselif>g 
sessions are one of the most vital aspects of the Single Step program.* Here, the student Iqarns to < 
^preK fears, frustrations, ^nd ambitions. Each student is encouraged'to cMscover and deyelop or • 
^engthen hjs or her self-image. " 
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* Technibues utilized in^these sessions are varied, with t4ie main emphasis on the Human Potential . 
Tediniques developed by James McHolland. In all counseling sessions the emphasis is on seif<liscovery 
and clarifijcatjon of self-concept. - • 4 

' Eachcoun§efmg'groupiscomposd6l)f stddentswit^ The only homogeneous 

h8ndic9paroup is the mentally retarderfstudentsr.To be of maJcimum benefit to each mentally re- , 
' tarded student the groups are limited to five-persons, giving eaph the responsibility forjull participa- 
tion [n the group discussions, - • . 

• |nthec6unselinggroupsfa)mposed'ofjhe physically or emotionally handicapped students _ , 
< the students learn to explore the pojsibflities available for theil- future and come to some conclusions 
about theic options. For someJt means disco^rering that their greatest strength Fs within themselves. 
For others^it means discovering; for perhaps^e first time, the truth of the statement: "Your handi- 
•^cap is only what ^ou let it be." - > , ^ 

V ' * * . ^ 

The Psychotogy of Occupations Hour 

Thisis theiDnly cla* where the students are assembled as one large group. DMring this houf, 
the students attend lectures and discu'ssio^ns. The topics include employment opportunities, job 
search techniques, consumer education and protection/and the diverse career programs offered at 
area community col^eges.' 

Four of these weekly hours are utilized to administer vocational and personality testing. Tests 
used for these purposes include the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Minnesota Multiphaisic 
'Personality Inventory, and the Army General Classification test. For those stud'enfs lacking reading 
* skillsorwith visual impairments, readers are provided to administeFthe tests orally. • 

I. - I ^ » > • 

Physical Education Classes * • • 

* » ' ' * 

«rhe physical education segment of the program consists of tbree^ive week modules. Students 
electro attend bowfing^ yo^or table games for ffVe weeks. At Ihe completion of one module, »tu- 
den^^s Nave the option of iBlecting to remain in the chosen activity or attenditig one of the, alternate 
activitiesfor the next five vyeek module. . * ^ ^ ' 

** ^ » ' _ * 
The purpose of the physical edUcationrctas^es is to help the student become more aware of his 
. body, accept his body^and utilize what physical skills he possesses, ' 

Jobs Unlimited ^ " 

; ^ ^ 

^ A three hour a week class for students d.esiring employment as their immediate goal is^nducted 
' for as many weeks as these students feel therteed Ifpr such instruction and guidance.. 

An average of ten students have attended each semester's offering of Jofc)s.Uhlimited. Studepts 
are tau|ht the basic^echniques^oliob sear,ch, interview skills, and resume writing. After mastering 
these techniques, each stu<^ent begins the actuafjob search and experiences as mapy job interviews ^ 
per 'week as possible. Employment leads are furnished by a job placement specialist and by the stu- 
dents ihemselves. * ' . • . " . »^ ' 
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,The theme of Jobs Unlimited is, "Don't be diseoulaged." 
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Individual Counseling Sessions * ^ . t ' ^ 

Each student is assigned a paraprofefsional couh^lor for private counseling ^ssions. Here the 
student expresses himself freely to the counselor about the issues that concern him whether tbey 
are ^related to personal development^family, or job. Jn additidn, these individual «essions may be 
'uSed to perform additional testrng. . , " ^ 

Each student is encouraged to"^ continue his w^kly sessions with hris paraprofessional counselor 
^after^th^ completion of the semester, for as long as the.stildent (or counseler, in some_cases) feel;? it 
i$ necessary. In niost cases, this e)^ends the student's counseling experience six to twelve months 
' beyojK* the end of the semester.* However, the sessions are usually held every two or three weeks. 

Each semester on the final day of the progr^am, the Psycho logy of Occupations and Ph'ysi(Jal 
Education, hours are used for^ the stvidents' graduatron ceremonies. At this time, eath stadeat re- 
ceives congratulations from the college staff and a- certificate of actiievement from' the college's 
president. After the ceremonies, an open par\y for the college student body, staff, faculty, and 
administration is presented by Single Step students. - • ^ ' - 

5ome of the Single Step students have ret^jested additional special classes. 



Conclusions and .Recommendations 0 * * * 

: ' : — - / . « . ^ 

With 73 peroentof the individuals attending this-pilot prefect alhie^;ing success in either em- ^ 
ployment or career^traininig, it is quite evident that this unique program offers a viable solution to • 
one of sbclety'6 major problems.- • ' ' ' . * 

* ^^o. the agencies dedicate to serving the needs of the handicapped population, ,such programs 
offer assistance with their heavy case loads. It may^lso of^er a vital^rvice geared to developing a < 
high level of motivation and self-awareness in*their clients. 

To the rehabilitative counselprs'vyithin these agencies, this service proVides a more productive 
use of educational funds and a conservation of monies allocated for aptitude a/id personality testings. 
An adj^i'tionat se'rvice provided the rehabilitative agencies is that of aiding in the^d^scovery of individ- 
uals within a.community who, 'while not aware of the fact, might be eligible for rehabilitative service?. 
This was to be.one of the service? offered by this project, and this service has been Established. 

Thepremise of the original grant request was validated. Ther^ are large segments of the handi- 
capped population within the community who need arui desire counseHng, guiJance, employment 
skills,-and career training services offered in a college environment. €ach recruitment phase^ of Single 
Step discovered o^er 100 handicapped adults requesting admission into the progr^am. Of necessity 
(due to staff and space requirements) each program was .limited to serving thirty to forty individuals. 
Some of these persons traveled distances that required one or two hours of Jdus travehto attend the 
program. An alternative to such situations would be the establishment, at other community colleges, 
of similar Si^le Step programs. 

V 

For each thirty to forty persons experiencing this unique program, there wer^ sixty to seventy 
denied these services. Area community colleges should be utilized to provide this service to a wider 
range qf this population. 
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The conclusions of the advisory committee (established^o explore the possibilities of ulilizing 
community colleges as a service igency.for the handicapped adult) focysed on the fact that there is 
a need for guidance servidfes for these individuals. ' The maH> thrust of Dundalk's Single Step program 
was in this specific area.'^Emphasis was placed on cognseling andguidance, with the students being 
expo^o interaction not only in a lafge group environment, but in small grdups and on an individ- 
-ual so that the student would experience as many yafied environments as possible. The student 
evaluations suggest that this was whatjthey wanted. . . . . , , ,* i 

■ In addition, ttie students were encouraged to join the rfigular_student body*activiti,es available ., 
at the college. Single Step students became involved not only in%ports activities offered -(where ^ 
■ they could not actively participate, they, 6rt theiM)wninitiati.ve, -became assistants to the coach), • 
but also'in Student affairs, the theater group, or other, student organ izatiphs. They warir not segre- • 
gated from the college ^nvironment, nor were they given special tfeatment. They were students. . 

Particular attentteivshould be paid to the transportation-problem 'of handicapped students. 
J\s the successful programs conducted at Dund&lk show, emphasis should be placed on the applicant- 
student solving such transportation problems. The prMram eoordinator at Dundalk, deterrfflned that 
if the applicant was seriBosly determined to accept thgopportunities offered by th^ .program, then 
that applicant would solve the problem of how to get to the program. The reasoning behind this de- 
cision vvas that if the applicant could not solve thp transportatto^i problem of attending the-fifteen 
vteek progrdfn, then one would suppose that th&applic^nt CQiij^not solve the bigger problem of 
transportation to employme'nt. • ' \ * " ' 

' . Employment, it must be remembered, is the ultimate-goal of all Single Step students, whether 
. irbe immediate tmployrpent, or additional education and training-for a specific career. 

* 'Data has mdicated, in the Dundalk Srigle Step prograrpn'that while 38 percent go on to imme- 
diate employment 40 percent of the studJhts''graduate<rfrom the program chpbse to continue their- 
education by enrolling in' regular credit^'rses offered by thfe area colleges. It must be pointed out 
that due to their diversfe educational backgrounds soone of these students electing to enter career 
training progran^ at the college level, require a semester'of basic math and>ead[ng coyrses as prepa- 
'ration for the freshmen classes. 

It is also suggested that in futur^ programVarieffbrtbe n«de4o secure the^servicesof anMnter- 
prete^ for the deaf students. 5arne.deaf students'feltthe definite need for thts'lervice, not only for-, 
obtaining full benefit from thefrogram, but also to realize the chance of acquiring training through 
enrbllment in regular credit coursfesi ^ 

.One recommendation madeby t+ie students themselvfe was in the area of counseling. Some ' 
female students were assigned a mafe cpunsfelor (paraprojessional) and disc^ered they could not be 
^ as open with their counseltys^hey wished. This was due solely to the fact* that they had diffidjlty 
/being open with.a m^le; they felt they coGId have achieved greater frankness and seW<JiscGverf1f 
they had.been assigned a female counsetor. / " • ! • , 

' ' ^ " . . ' . • ' * « ^ ^ \ 

AnotherVecommer^ation vvattheetiminati9h of individual Counseling, This w^s . 

a requirement for students attending the pilot program, but-as counselors artfJ^some sludenfts dis- 
povered, it was not necessary/in each individual case, to require weekly coaling sessions. Somfe 
students aVe more abfe than others to come to qyicker decisions about their iuture goats, and are 
more able to discover a ndatcept a' new self ^cc^ept. . ^ 
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Graduates of the pilot p/ograms stated that one of the essential ingredients of the program was 
thfe reading and math courses offered. These were beneficial not only to those electing to continue 
their education, but also to those seeking employment at the end of the semester. These slcills were 
berfeficial in helpirl^ them in th^ are^s c^fill.ing.out job app^icat^ons► or in achieving higher scores on 
exams connected^vyith employment. - . ' . . 

In conclusion, with' nearly 73 f^rcent of the students achieving desired goals, it is obvious that ' 
a program of this type is a viable alt^nativ^o allowing this population to exist on suppfemental 
income or welfare payments. • 
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SECTION FIVE: 

EVALUATING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS ON THE BASIS OF JOB N.ACEMENT 
AND LABOR MARKET SUPPLY AND DEMAND 




EVALUATING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
ON THE BASIS QF'JOB PLACEWfENT AND 
LABOR MARKET.-SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

! - . 

V by Virginia Lamb* 

Evaluation itiay be defined as the pro.cess of obtaining information and using it to form judg- 
ments which in turn ar,e used in decision-making. 

Program evaluation must begin with the analysis of three areas of concern: (1 ) an analysis of 
the manpower needs and opportunities of the busmesses and industries that make uplhe geographic 
areXlo be served; (2) an analysis of the student needs andlnterests; and (3) an analysis of the con- 
straints and resources with which the school system and the economy must operate. 

Evaluating vocational education programs can be compared with selling a commercial product 
on the opten market. Ifthere is not a need and/or demand for the product, it will not be^a saleable 
item. Market analyst^^use many sophisticated techniques in evaluating marketability of products and 
manufacturers invest thousands of dollars in this process before making the decision to nrianufacture 
a specific item, or continuing to produce a product already on the market if sales have dropped off. 
It may be a decision to change the product to meet the changing public concerns. For example, the 
types of prpducts being sold in aerosol containers are being changed to meet public'demand. 

The qijestions to be answered in the evaluation of vocational education programs ^nd the deci- 
sions to be made center around two concerns: .what vocational programs may be needed in a given 
geographical area; and what vocational programs may no longer be'needed in a given geographical area. 

The vocational education's evaluation process may be represent^ in the evaluation model on the 
following page proposed byTenbrink.^ 

' • ' ^ ^ . ' / 

The evaluation process begins with a question which calls for a judgment to be formed or a de- 
cision to be made. By describing'the judgments and decisions you pla^on making (^tep 1 you can 
niore easily determine the kind of information you will need in order to make thos^ judgments and 
decisions (step^2J. Given a^good description of the judgments dH8 decifeions to be nriade and the in- 
formation neede^j; you can then make prepiration^Jor obtaining that in^rmation. There are three 
steps to take when rnaking these preparations. The first involves IcJcatmg an\^ information that may 
already be available (step 3). Next, you must decide when and^how tne information still needed is 
to be obtained (stefJ 4). Finarlly, any particular information gathering instrument^which will be 
needed must be constructed or selected (step 5). 



•Virginia Lamb is dfrector of Vocational Education for the ^Oklahoma City Public Schools. ^ 

^Terry Tenbrink, Evaluation: A Practical Guide for Teachers, New York: McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishingCo., 1974, p. 6^ 
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No matter how well you plan evaluation activities, the infornnation you obtain will be grossly 
in error unless you carefully use the various informatic3in gathering techniques {step 6). Once the 
information has been obtained, you need to carefully analyze and record it (step 7). The recorded 
and analyzed information serves as a basis Tor the formation of judgments (step 8). The judgnients 
you have made from carefully obtained information are used to help you make decisions (step 9). 
The last step in" the evaluation process is*to summarize your evaluation results. The summary should 
serve as a basis for recording decisions for future evaluation of ihe program. 

This paper is concerned primarily*with steps 3 thr(uigh 7; locating information already available, 
deciding when and how to obtain additional information, obtaininiflitfditional information, and ana- 
lyzing information. ^ " . 

Planning vocational education programs is a difficult yet extremely important task. There is a 
bewildering array of occupations in the United States economy; more than 1 3,000 are defined by 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles published by the U.S. Department of Labor. These thousands 
of occupations range from simple jobs that can be learned in just a few hours or days taoccupatior>s 
that require several years of specialized preparation. 

Presently some state vocational education departments have information systems in operation 
which include student accounting systems and manpower n,^ds information. In the future all states 
will have some type of systeijn as Section 161 of the Education Amendments of 1976 state +n part; 

* (2) By September 30, 1977; e^h State receiving assistance under this Act and under 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 shall establish' a State occu- 
pational information coordinating committee cohnposed of representatives of the State 
board, the State employment security agency, the State Manpower Services Council, 
and the agency administering the vocational rehabilitation tirogram. This committee 
shall, with funds available to it from the National Coordinating Committee establish 
pursuant to paragraph (1 ), irpplement an occupational information system in the State 
which will meet the co^nmon needs for the planning for, and the operation of, programs 
of .the Stat^oard assisted under this Act and of the administering agencies under the 
..Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973.- 

While these systems will be a primary source of information on manpower needs, there are many 
sources from which to obtain data, /"hese include the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Out- 
look Handbook, Bureau of the Census, state employment service, trade associations, labor -unions, 
professional societies, and other local agencies. 

Manpower needs projections and training data are key elements m vocational planning of train- 
ing programs. In using m||power needs projections for planning, -many questions arise. One which 
is frequently asked is how accurately these projexrtions anticipate future trends. Many unforeseen 
changes may occur as individuals adapt to occupations for which they have not been trained when 
supply-demand conditions indicate such action, and employers adapt their capital and manpower 
utilization patterns to avoid problems that stem from shortages of skillfed labor. 

The at^ility of workers and employers to adapt to changing patterns of occuaptional manpower 
requirements is, however, not sufficient, reason to ignore the importance of man(>ower information 
for planning. The market for workers does^not work perfectly, despite many adjustments to changing 
requirements. During past periods, health officials have complained of shortages of health aides, li- 
censed practical nurses, registered nurses as.well as physicians; consumers have called for more and 
better trained autonrlobile mechanics and repairmen while times there are more than,sufficient 
numbers available. 
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Because of the variety of assumptions and judgments that underlie virtually all occupationa]/ 
projections, it is" not possible to have assurance that a particular set of projections will turn ouy 
be an accurate predi^rtion of the future. One cannot predict, for example, the actual effe^t^jKat the 
fuel shortages will havte on long-term mahpower needs for specific pccupations. 

Estimates of IfuturVoianpower requirements constitute only part of th^-dafa needed to' evaluate 
adequacy of vocational training programs. Information also is ne^ed oniraining. By comparing * 
the approximate number of newly trained workers needed annually^d the present output of the 
varioui; training programs, training efforts can be appraised and e^anded or contracted. 

" Information concerning student interests can be dbtained in several ways, s^f^ as personal in- ^ 
terviews and student check sheets. Student follow-up studies, if properly administered and done 
periodically, can furnish information on job placement optudents after completing a vocational 
course, as well as other types of information imrortant to vocational administrators. 

Another source of information which should be considered vital to vocational administrators 
rs the employer. While data from this source may be more difficult to obtain, it is still of paramount 
importance. Some methods which may be employed to gather this data are advisory committees, 
other groups such as chambers of commerce, persanal interviews or contacts, and survey forms. De- 
sired information would include the areas of studeot skill competence, attitude toward work, and 
other areas of possible concern. 

Another basic issue concerns the geography of employment opportunities for which students 
should be prepared. If many graduates leave the area, they need training for jobs to be found beyond 
the community. If they tend to rema+n in their home locale, then job opportunities in the area 
should guide their education. Hence, studies of students' mobility must shape the answer on the 
geographic coverage of the information on job opportunities. But providing skill training peculiar 
to local needs can itself inhibit mobility. 

Mobility is also an issue in deciding how much emphasis should be put on current vs. future - 
job opportunities. Leaving aside questions of the obsolescence of facilities and equipment, the crucial 
element in this decision is that the new graduate must face today's conditions, not those which may 
exist in ten ye^rs. But the graduate can be given some protection againJt occupational changes. 
Both declining opportunities and growing opportunities can he identified and training can be given 
for clusters of similar occupations. Reasonably accurate projections of employment opportunities 
can be obtained from the Occupational Outlook Handbook, from information provided by the local 
employment securities commission, and from a mail survey of local business and industry. Such ^\ 
survey could be planned and conducted by local school staff, guidance and counseling personnel, or 
research departments, as long as they emphasize specific occupations rather than such broad cate- 
gories as "health occupations." 

A final measure of performance in any vocational program evaluation is the follow-up study to 
determine whether the graduate acquired skills and levels of proficiency appropriate to the job for 
whicb training was received. That is, was the storfent adequately trained in an occupational area, 
was the student em^^oyed in this occupational area, and did the student adequately benefit from 
vocatipnal education? 
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EVALUATING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
ON THE BASIS OF JOB PLACEMENT AND LABOR 
MARKET SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

by Floyd L. McKinney* ^ 



In this very brief presentation t am proposing to: . " ^ 

1 . Express some of my concerns regarding the limitations directly and indirectly implied 
in the title provided for fhfs presentation-; * ^ 

2. • Define evaluation, placement, labor ^pply, and labor demand, s 

3. Propose a brief rationale concerning the need fpj^^e valuation; 
4t' Consider who should evaluate; ^ ^ 

5. Consider when evaluation should occur; 

6. Consider what we should ev^lual^; and ^ ' 

7. Propose a/systematic and comprehensive system for program evaluation. 

> ^ - " ■. ■ 

Concerns - , « , 

V 

The title assigned for the presentation somewhaft implies that programs of vocatiorfel education 
should be evaluated solely on the basis of job placement and labor market supply and demand. Cer- 
tainly job placement and labor market supply and demand-are important, but a total r^eliance on 
this information does nft accurately reflect what a vocational education program is or what it should 
be. 

Critical to understarterfng the implied dangers of the* title of this presentation ft our definition 
of vocatiofnal education. Does it include expiration, avocational skill acquisition, or i$ it limited to 
the acquisition of those characteristics essential for job placement? Are we concerned only withjob 
placement? Do we consider o^r programs a failurelf students continue in advanced education in 
their field of specialization? ^ . 

If'we evaluate a program solely on the basis of job placement, are we ignoring some potentially 
significant in||rmation in the evaluation process? In the recent pa^st, vocational education has en- 
joyed increasing ^ularity. Many local education agencies ha^ been Cinable to provide vocational 



* Floyd ^^^Kinney is coordinator and associate professor of VocationatEdubatiott Prograiris, 
Collegg of Jft^Juliltion, Texas A & M University. 
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education for alLtearners who desire and Gould profit from such tjaining, m th^e situations wetend 
to^become more selective in student adfPfffsion. Under these circumstances it js only reasonable to 
concfude that placement rates would be excellerjt, therefore the sctx)ors evaluation would appear to 
be excellent. In these instances we most proBedeeper Or we will present the public aod ourselves 
with many falsehoods. / v 



r 



Some of the questions we should be asking concerning job placement acquire additional signif- 
icance when one reviews the apparent emphasis job placement receh/es in the recent federal legisla- * 
tion for^ocational education and for other manpower development programs. Job placement is 
very important, but we must realize that it constitutes only a part of a systematic and comprehensive 
program evaliifction effort. ^ , - 




Tpdditionaliy wTf^n w^have thought of manpower supply we have thought only of the number^ 
' of individuals available for placement in the labol'^ market. In many conceptualizations, manpower 
supply does not incltide information about the characteristhcs cff individuals. Can we do an effective 
program evaluation without information about the individuals in the programs- 



Definitions / •* • " ^ ^ 

Guba and Stuff lebearh define evaluation as ". , the process of obtaining and provicfang useful 
information for making educational^dec^sions " Many others have defined evaluation as comparmg 
• ilpsults with a standard (hopefully specified in the objective) If evaluation is to represent a signify 
cant aspect qi the vocational education effort, one has to provide attention-to the key elements 
underlined in Guba and Stufflebeam's-definition 

What is'placement^ Placement is a service* which assists individuals in relating their personal 
qualities, education, and experie'nce to careeV requirements. The placement function assists indi- 
viduals in their search for employment or continuing education 

* Manpower supply infornna\ion means many things, "j^sually different, to educators Throughy 
manpower supply information we should be .able to learn of the anticipated number^ df trained rnan- 
power to be available atspecified periods of time For an effective program e^valiiation we also need 
information concerning follow-up, current enrollments, projected enrollments, terminations, em- 
ployer perceptio,ns of the performance of former studentyand certain characteristics (aptitude, at- 
titude, etc.) of the students IsaJI of this included in mani^wer supply*^ If not, it must be a vital 
part of the jnfjormation collection system for the evaluationStfort. • 

JVIanpower demand concern*? information relatirfg to jobs To be most meaninglful for evalua- 
tion It should, include information about current openings, expansion needs, and" replacement needs. 
Certainly th^ cTiaracteristics of the iob and hiring specifications wouldJ:^e helpful. 

■ . - * ^ ^^fc 

, Why Evaluate^ . ^ ^ ^ 

The fundamental reason for evaluating any educational program is for program improvement. 
Several reasons for evaluating could be listed. Among the more important olF*these reasons is our 
obligation to our students. As the consumers of our educational process, we need tt) assure that all 
Tearners jre,provided the very best educational process possible ^ ^ 

.The publftc has a right to know whether or nor its huge expenditure of tax dollars is resultihg^ 
in an effective a"r>4pffrcient educational program.* 
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Without evaluation finings we will continue to operate educational programs on hunches, 
tradition, authority, and personal experience. Through the evalufition effort we should be able to 
confirm or deny beliefs th&t prografns, services^ and activities with certain characteristics will yiejd ^ 
certain^ outcomes. . ' / % 



It is important to realize that the basic reason for proaram evalua^tio^ is not for accredTtatioo, 
for compliance with state-federal plans, nor to compare 'dne program wi^ another'program. The 
fundamental reason for evaluating any educational program is for program improvement. 



When Should Evaluation Occur? 




To be most effective evaluatidn must be done continuously. Evaluation must not be thought 
of as a one-shot or periodical effort. The need for programs and the outcomes from programs are 
not -static. A continuous, comprehensive, and systematic evaluation effort will prqvide relevant hi- 
formation for decision-makers. 



Who Should Evaluate? 



We need to recognize that our programs of vocational education are beinglW|uated every<lay 
by the people they are servmg. These evaluations are made by parents, studer(ts,^ucators, tax- • 
payers: and other people affected by the vocational education program. These evaluations may be 
accurate or inaccurate, depending in part upon the amount and source of information. 

T|ie evaluation effort should be made by those afifcted and by those involved with the voca- 
tional education program. This includes, teachers, admmistrators, supervisors, counselors, students, 
parents, alumni, and employers. 

Many evalUations^are conducted by a third parjy. Typical of these evaluations is a team of • 
"experts" who visit the educational agency, (Jt^serve the program, talk with students and teachfers, 
and report their findings to the governing board and professional personnel. Such evaluatians hai^e 
several shortcomings. 

Many such teams assess the ways and means an in^itution employs in obtaining objectives 
rather than outcomes. They tend to be concerned with the quality and quantity of equipment avail- 
able and the processes used rattter than 'the quality of the product produced. It seems to me that 
informed members of local communities have a more thorough understanding of community needs 
than strangers passing through. 
\ 

A System for Evaluating Programs of Vocational Education 



Tfle 



lere ai;e several-systems or models for evaluating programs- Many systems are more complex 
in design and intent than the system proposed in this paper. In choosing an evaluation system one 
should be^rather certain that the individuals who will be usiq^ the systen^are capable of handling 
tNe complexities of the system. Certainly the evaluation system chosen should be appropriate for 
the situation to be evaluated. . ' 



J 



The proposed system for eviuating programs of vocational education is revealed in Figure 1. 
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As^ss ^ eeds. Needs assessment relates to determining the difference between the current 
situation a^^Kt the situation should be. Job placement' information, labor market supply infor- 
mation, an^jmor market demand information are important data sources in performing needs as- 
sessment?. * ' ' * \^ 

: / * ~ ^ ^ .. " • 

Develop Philosophy. What do we believe about educationf? What do we believe* about voca- 
tional education^ - . ' ' , 

Wrtte Objectives. The program objectives should be specific, measurable statements of the an- 
ticipated Qutcor^es. Program objectives sl^ould certainly reflectthe labor market supply and demand 
situations, ' ' • . « ^ ^ 

# 

' gtate Criterion d^^stions. , What*are the measures by*which strengths and weaknesses wifi be 
determi^gd? * \^ ^ 

Collect Data. What shoulB be included? Does one need student demographic-informat.ion, . 
teacher data, former student follow-up data, information from employers concerning former studer^t 
pferformance, school ^cj^emo^raphic data, lnfo^mation abcJ^t parent attitudes, manpower clen\and fn-, 
formation, placemeitt information, cTost analysis information, etc.? The kind of information one 
needs tD cojiect is (directly related to the i nform ation need^ to<jetermine whether or not thepro- 
gram objectives have been met ' ^ 



Analyze Data This phase of the evaluation system \^tll vary frcrm thj^most simple approach 
the most cpmftlex u^e of corppi^ers in analy^ng statistical data. We need to be certain that the 
imalysis is af^opriate to the data collected. 



Formulate Recomm^pdations. In this. phase the evaluators should set forth those recommen^ 
dations suggested -by thadata. \ , 

Make*D^cisions . Probably not all recommendations will be adopted. We must remember that 
decision-making is influenced by the political dimension. Attention should be given to successful * 
change strategies, ^' ^ 



Points of Emphasis ^ 



♦ 



Empjiasis should be placed on local involvement. Importance is pJaced on evaluation by local 
citizens, students, former students, and local educators. The focus should be on the 'involvement of, 
Ipcaf people because they are the ones affected by tKe program and because they are the ones r^espon- 
sible for implementing program changes, » • 

* • ^ ' ' J. . * , 

•The.seeonjJ'point of emphasis is-fhe importance of local program objectives. Emphasis should 
be on the extent to which vocational education program objectives \r\ the local schools'are being' 
attained. Programs should j|pt be evaluated on the basis o^ someone else's objectives. * 

The third point of emphasis is concentration on pVoduct oriented evaluation. The emphasis on 
productoriented evaluation stresses effec^veness rather tha« stalt|Q||gtt$ of.excellence. Certainly, the 
ways and means used by an educational agfency to attain its objectives should be evaluated. However, 
X^e emphasis ^uld be on the fdVmer students' attainrnent of the behavior specified in the program * 
objectives*. *^ ' . \ r^.i a 



Conclusion ' ^ 

[ • ' ' ^ ^ - * 

Job ptecemerU and labor market supply.and deman^riirtf critical information spurees for pro- 
gram evaluation. As vocational educators we rjeed to remember that ihere are other very irtiportant 
data sources to consider in program evaluation. 

As vocational educators we,are called on with increasing frequency to m^ke decisions that will 
result in sudden, swift, and sometimes catacJysniic changes for our programs. The dtfy is past when 
any vocationat educator can effectively and efficiently operate by hunch, tradition, andintuition. 

Victor Hugo noted that an idea whose time has come is not to be resisted. Is program evalua- 
X\on fpr vocational education an idea not to be resisted? As leaders in vocatior^al education we had 
Ibetter answer that question positively before someone else answers it for us. 




EVALUATING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
ON THE BASiS OF JOB PLACEMENT AND LABOR 
^ > MARKET SUPPLY AND DEMAND - ''>- 

N by John Van Zant*^ 

Background - , ' , 

Starting in 1917, the purpose for Offering vocational education to students was to prepare therlf 
for jobs in'order to meet the needs of the\coi;^my. When vocational educatipn was first offered, it 
was during a period of thriving industrialism vvh^ltthe needs of the worker were secorxJary to the 
needs of the economy. Due to thes» prevailing conditions, the vocational education administrator 
considered only the relative short-tel^m goal of meeting a rapidly changing dennand of the labor mar- 
ket. Dur-ing that period, vocational education admi'nistrators'djd rvot give much priority to measuring 
gradual trends in the labop market or determininjg human needs. 

The objective of preparing -pepple for work is still a major one for vOtationaf education; how- 
ever, a second objective emerge^J^^ the 1960's. A major new thrust foV vocational education, de- 
ffned in the Vocational EducaiiorKActof 1963, was to increase the employment options available 
to each program partfcipanr yhe leaders of vocational education became concerr^ed with develop- 
^ ing flexible occupational trair)/hg^rograms and developing a means to fncrease students' occupational 
decision-waking skifls. The purpose, of this thrust was to expand students' options so that they may 
choose from several occupations after completing an instructional program. This objective, i.e., ' 
training people for o%upational versatility, is nOt an easy one to aphieve. This thrust has created a 
dichotomy between the training of people for specialized techttfcal skills and simultaneously prepar- 
. ing them for a broader range of job opportunities. The solutioh for resolving this dfchotpnny has 
not been successfully put into'practice. ' , ^\ r 

Apparently, the substantia l^efforts»vvhich are being expended to develop-a mean? to keep the 
vocational education delivery system up-to-date anc(JespOnsive to the Changing needs of students . 
and to the economy have not beee enough. The CgSess of ;the United States, in passing the Voca- 
tional Education Amendmefnts -^ct of 19/6^ establisfied a new thcust-H>ne of accountability. This 
legislation specifies numerous eyal(jatiOn$ which are to be sonducted by multiple agencies. Looking 
» forward to the rplease^f implementing guidelines for thiS legislation by the U.S. Office of Education, 
perhaps the word "excitihgj' best characterizes vocational education these days. Legislators, lay^* , 
^ (^izens, and some vocational- educatars are beginning to believi that the'conscientious application 
of evaluative procedures will actually enhance the.quaHty of vocational education. ^ 



*John Van Zant is director of the California Manpower Management fnformation Systfem, 
. Ventura, California. * _ ^ 




Evaluation — - 

One de1[inition for program evaluation's the pr-oc^^for determining the degree to whicn the 
program is accompMshing its stated^ Objectives. This definition implies that for ea<:h instructional 
program an educational entity operates, there are corresponding performance objective 3n file. 
Also it imfflies that these objective^ar^preconceivefd, i.e., prepared during the planning phase of 
the program and prior to its operationaj.phase. Evaluation, theh, is a formal process for comparing 
the performance factors of a program wit^ preconceived expectations expressed as performa.nce-Ob- ^ 
ject^ves. Therefore, the evaluative process should be considered as an Essential part of the original 
program planning process. The end product of th^ evaluative process is to test the appropriateness ^ 
of the pro^m objectives and to determine at what poiat the program jshoulci be modified, left as 
is, or tertr^inated. ' - * ' * 

Since an important output of a vocational instructional program is the ability of its graduates 
to obtain work af^ advance in\heir chosen occupational field, SQ/ne measure of this outpwt should 
be included in the evaluation f)rocess. Two indicators of the achievenient of the instructional program 
goals are Supply/Demand Ratios anrf Placement Rates. ' ^ ' 

Section 106 ofvthe 1976 Vocational Education Act spedifes that the state, when c^idering 
approval of applications for funds? should give priority to those applicant^'. . . which rfropo^ pro- 
grams whi)t'h ^re-nevv. to the area to be served and which are designed to meet new and emerging 

*5inan power Mfids and job opportunities in the area " Oth^r sections of the act make reference 

to a Five Year'^F^an and One Year PMr^ and Accountability Rep^t which are based on current and 

'projected manpower supply and demacdrnformlWDn. The rationale for this mandate is to avoid 
potential imbalances between the supplly of and the demand for workers mXh specific skills. At the 
operational level, thrs means that the Ideal program administrator must mo>itprThis relationship at 
regular 'intervals'. ^Monitoring supply/der^iand retatioiiships requires adequate information about the 
numbers of workers required (demand) ^nd the number of people available (suppiylVor specific 
occup'ations! This may be a new concept for some vocational administrators because, historically, 
they have expended much more o^the efforts on estimating and analyzing occupational demand 
data while giving only cursory attention to collecting and analyzing supply data. Also, vocational 
administrators rarely make decisions about whether or not tg drop ^, specific training progracn. Con- 
sequently, the knowledge of th^ difference between demand and supply is particularly r^ant. For 
this reason, the hext several paragraphs describe th€ relationships between_^^j|f)ational cjerqand and 
>^plV\ \ 

Occupational Supply and Demand . \ ^ i L 

^Occupational demand may be defined as a,n_^estimate of the number of job opportunities Ivnfch 
exist or wilt occur vvithin a specific occupation dver a given period of time, It is comprised of three 
major components: (1) current i6b opportunities, (2) expansion demand, "and (3) refJIacgment de- 
mand. Current job op4)ortunit||R are the number of job opportunities which exist in a given geo- 
graphi'cal area. Expansion demand is the expected increase in the total number of positions avaH- ^ 
able over/a specified time and within a specific occupation due to industry grow^i or other change 
factors. Replacement demand is that portion commonly'refecred tq^as "job turnover" and defirted 
as the number of positions wirihin a specifiQOCCupation resuJting from workers leaving the labor 
force or the occupation either permanently^or for an extended period of time. The other factors 
of job turrK)ve'r, such a^ job vacancies resulting froTn one per^son leaving one firm an^J obtaining em^ 
plt>yment m another firf^ in the same occupation, are no't indude^l as actual components of occu- 
pational demand! This type of job movement does not create^ actual new positions. 
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The Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statisticsjud^fines occupational supply in terms of 
the number of Individuals working or$^tng work-in a specific occupation at a given time: Notice 
that this definition includes both the employed and the<Unemployed. 6y inclfliing.the number of 
employed persons in the def initiorr^a more complete indication of the actual'number^ workers . 
available for a specific occupation is provided. However, there are several other-dypamTc facets of 
opcul^ational suppl|r^that are critical to understanding its total conc6pt; tl^ese are current supply , \ 
entries, and separations; Current supply jncludes the number of per^ns empioyed in the occupa-' 
tion plus the number'of ^unemployed Rj&rsons sWking work in the specif i(/occupatlon af a given time. 
Entries or potential supply includes th5s6 peopje entering a specific pccupation. Separi^tions refers 
to the job vacancies created when people leaVe a specific occupation for^a long p^iod or permanently. 

Occupaf^onal silpply, although dynamic in nature, can be) described in terms of specific occdpa- 
tions, the number of peo»le identified with them, the time of jdentifiC:ation, and the geographic lo- 
cation of the\work site. If the overall goal for vocational edu^tion if to maJPhize the satisfaction 
level of Its vafiit)us clients (students and employer^ which it is^attemp'ting^to serv€, then the results 
of prografn planning and operation should show some correlation between occupational supply and ' 
demaad ^ ' ' - { ^ ' ^» 

* ■ \ ■ ' ' 

The mandates given to vocational edycatipn administrators in the new act (P.Li 94-482) are: 
(1) Section 101 ^ocattonal Edirotion ". . , should, be realistic \h the liaht of actual qt anticipated 
opp6rtunit;e%fc%aintul employment;" and j2) |pction 11^2 . ,the extent to which program com- 
pleters and leavers : . find employment- in occupations related to their training." These mandate? 
mean that the local vocational education administrators mwst Utilize a process for monitoring the 
supply and demanjd relat^c^ClshAps. * • ' 

. The supply/cJemand imlicators can be defined ai'the resuft of a comparison between the ex^ . 
pected ne^ for trained individuals (iQ specific occupations) within'a given labiDr market affea,antl 
the number of trained individuals available to satisfy/ this need. The results of this corppaiii^on re-' 
veals the numbertif completers .which each program can contribute to the totahdemand Within a* 
Sp^ctf ic time frame. A cofTSideration of the supply/tiemand indicator for given geOQraphtc areas and- 
specific instructional pr'ograms should be an integral part of the ongoing evaluation process. 



Place rpent 



s%^s 



. Vocational education is unique in that its success is IBwsured in terms of placfrrg students on 
fobi^ This. success is highly dependent upon the economy and the desires and actions of the Individ-^- 
ual student. "Therefore, the sugcess of the local'districts' vocational, program is dependent ypon how 
well the potential for job entries haS been estimated for each given pr<<gram and hovv,well the studen^ 
has been prepared for meRing the decisfion about working in the specified occupation^. * 

The student placement rate ca^ be defined as theJfcmber of students obtaining jobs as a direct 
result of successfully completing a \/ocatipnal iVistructiorol fJrogram.. Howe>^er, because jpf certain 
tempering verbage in the vocational education fegislation, the term placement is often expanded to • 
include related "job placement" ancJ*"advancededucation.'- Therefore, the evaluation process per^ 
taimngto job placement shpiild'piovide data whichVldentifies: ^ ^» . ^ 

^ 1 



the occupation^ for whi'ch^dents were trained, 

2. related^occupatibhs, ^ ^ 

3. ^ occupations not related t« training, 

4. furtherlraininq. . * 
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. Exoectatibns 

The labor market demand data is available through the core products agreement between each 
state employment security department and the EmpJoyment and Training Administr^tio.t^Q^f the _ 
' " ' -Onited States Department of Labor. The methodology and mcessary technical assistance isiprdvided 
^ ' by states through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of L-abor. However, it istieces- 
sary to correlate this information with supply information asprovid^ through student enrollments 
present!/ recorded by the U.S. Off ice of Education Program Codes and Titles. ' . , 

-„ • . • .... ' . ' - ^ • 

This is a problem however'^ in that student lenrollments-teflect only part of the total supplyjn^ 
formation lathe near fyture, this serious data limitation shc^ld be corrected through the^enact- / 
- martt of recent legijlation.^ Section 161 (b) 5f the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments Act es- 
t^lished the formation of the National-Occupational Information Coordinating Council and State 
Occupational Information Coordirf^g Councils. The National Coungil is to develop an opcupa^ 
■ tiohaJ information system to meet the commoa'occupational information needs of vocational edu- 
"cation f)rogramsat the National, state, and\ocal levels. This. system shall include data on occu0ationa1 
S demand and supply based on uniforrri definitions, standardized estimating procedures, and standard- 

ized occupationat classifications. /• ' ^ 

1- 

' . As more and refmedbccupationaffupply/demand data becomes available to the vocational edu- 

catian administrator, it will also become important for'itto be put to use in the planning and evalua- 
tion, functions. Techniques for using supply/demand data in conjunction with placement data also 
• * need be prefected ; 

" ■ It IS clear that the general public, state legislators, and the Congress are demanding accountabil- 

ity for their vocational education programs It is dp to the vocational education administrators to 
provide the necessary evaluation data, the justifications for needed change, and evidence that charige 
iscKXtfl-red when retfuired ' - *- ' 
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STRATEGIES FOR IMPROVING THE QUALITY 

' OF vocatioimaT education LETVOERSHIP • 

IN LARGE CITIES / 
> . ^ by Lyle C. Sorura* 

. We have assembled at this seminar one of the most powerful and dynamic groups of vocational 
education administrators^in the worjd. The mission of this group is to develop a program of work 
tha»t vvill impact on the total program of yoqational education in the large citi^ irr the U.S 

If this group can't develc^p a program of work for the large cities, it's never going tabe de- 
velopecj. 

^ Let 'ijiet shSre wrth you what I have heard during the past two days that reinforces the need for * 

) us to "get with it" and ro wrrte and implement a program of work: 

1. Lowell Burkett: "Losing the identification of vocational eduoation as being the major 
rri^npower delivery system.';' , 

2. Reg PHty: '<'Time to focus on how to win." "Political clout comes from political involve- 
ment " 4 

3. Sam Husk: ''Become a strong l^slatidn'advocacy group." /'Become involved or be re- 
placed by someone else." "Pipeline to Congress, Congress needis to know." 

4. Duan« Neilson: ''ICeep the pressure onj" »/ ' t 

5. Kay Adan)i, Stan Cohen, Den* Koble: /'Large^City Needs Survey." Excellent document 
for us to ute as a springboard tO'>further^action. ^ ^ 

' > * 3 ' : 

6. Dr. Proctor: "Take the worst>^nd make them the best' Our cities, our students our 
delivery systems." "Build a staiJi UVn in the swamp." 

To me this means that It's time that we make a firm commitment to get the job (;Jone. This 
also means that w6 jnust develop a program of work that will impact On securing a commitrnent 
from: * ' 

1. Boards of Education - |.ocal and State - • ^ 

2. State Legislators . » ^ 



*Lyle C. Sorum is the assist3J]tsuperinten5)er>{for Vocational and Career Education/FargtK. 
Publit Schools, Fargo, North D^l1<ota^ 
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' .. A . ' ; . V _ 

3. Governors L ' » ' 

4. State Advisory Comruitte^s for Vocational Education . . , . 

5. Business, Industry - Labor Community , 

6. ' 'US.O.E . , • ' " ■ • ■ ^ . • 

' ' * • : • 

7. Department of Labor - , ^ ' ■ ^/ , 

8. rslACVE - National Policy for Voc^^ion^l Education i. 

m 

9. Members of Congress ' * ^ * 

. 10 ' President Carter r ^ ^ 

Our program of work should be geared or designed to irlipact on these target groups But re- 
member, firstjA^ejT^^ It can be done' A few years ago a special interest group^ 
charted a ceurse of ac%ton thgt.resulted in what I refer tc^as "The Great Native Americ'^n Vocational 
Education Funding Caper of 1976/' I am' referring to the 1 percent set asid/ in th'e Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1976 for .Indian vocational educatfori. They^ot their messa^ across to Congress by 
developing strategies and'implementing a program or work. It waT?1X)t Qone by'sending up smoke 
signals on^the Indian reservation^ throughout the U S. It was accomjl^l^ned through a unified effort, 
commjtmeht, and involvement. I believe that we can learn ^ lesson ffom our Indian friends. 

Uptime for the large citVjj^tional education directors to cliart a positivfej :our$evof action 
that will impaci on meeting th^needs in large cities and resulting in th^ delivery of quality vocational 
education program^ Now H the time for us tatake action^ and to chart a cOufse that will respond to 
the needs The time has arrived for, us to become leaders m vocational education. Let's not be con- 
tent to /oilow or to-tiave an attitude of complacency.^ ^ • . _ * 

' Our mission this morning is to develop a program tDf work. We will identify goals and objec- 
tives for a long- and short-range program of work for the large city directors. Our tool will be a 
"Strategy Planning Process " : * , 

^ Before we get irlto the process, 1 would like to express my feelings on involving others in our 
* program of work. I woufd^ike to recommend that once our program of work is formulated we 
should share it with * - . ^ . 

1. * Other vocational education directors m the U.S., 

2. ' Administration DivisiSn of the American Vq^tional Association, 

3. The National Council of Local Administrators, 

* * 

4 Sbt^ Directors of Vocational Education. 

I' 

In accompltehmg our mission m the development of a program of work we will take the follow- 
ing steps' ' * . 
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Step 1; Identify Goals 



a. Review Identified Goals 

b. Identify Other Needs \ 

c. Prioritize 

- Short-Range 
• ' - Long-Range • 

Step 2. Objectives within Goals 



af Objectives for each goal. 
Small Group Think Tank!- 



/. 



Step 3. Steps to.be taken to accomplish objectives and to achieve goals: 

X • 

a. List steps to accoinplish each objective. Small Group Think Tank' 

b. Establish time tableland set target dates. 

c. Estimate cost dollar to accomplish goal. 

d. Identiiy other people or organizations to be consulted. 

Step 4. ' Small group reports. 

a. ^Goal 
. b. Objectives^ . 

* c. Steps to be takeH ^ • 

d. Target dates ^ . ' . 

e. / Other people and/or organizations 

, Step 5. Identify person/s fo be responsible for the goal. ^ / . 

' 8. Identify list of persons for each goal, • . ' ' 

Step 6. Master plan for program of work to be pieced together by NALCDVE e)^ecutive 
committee and The Center for Vocational Education. / , 

' ♦ - / . 

Step7. Implement program of work. ' ' - / 

f » 

, * ' / 

, Step 8. Sta'^tus reports. . ' - 

' ' . ^' ~ • ' • ^ 

a* Person responsible--report monthly to the President of NALCDVE. 

b. President of NALUDVE repiort quarterly to membership.* ' 
Status update AVA - December. 

Together we can make it happen' 

(NOTE At this meeting only the major goals on the following page we^e/finalized. 
Strategy platining to implement each goal is currently under way and shbtfld bacom; 
pleted by December 1971) , T. > ' 



/. 
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GOALS 



1. 'Develop'a communicationsfvehicles for impact^hg on legislative process. Influence state and 
federal levels. . ' * » 

^ . \ . ' 

2. Defvelop linkage with organized labor. 

3. Develop meaningful currrculum for those served m large cities. 

4. Establish alternatives: and/or other funding sources 

5. ^Establish an executive secretary position in NALCt5VE.' 

6. Strengthen and maintain relationship with national education associations. 

« 

7 Strengthen communications and relationships internal to Large City Directors group. 

8. Develop a specific vocational guidance program for vocationaUducation students. 

-I 

Jj Be represented on key m*anpower organizations. 

10. Develop positive image with the executive branch of the United States Governhient. 

$ 

11. Input on vocational education planning process at the state level. 

» 

12 Develop a working^relationship with the USOE in meetmg the needs of large cities. 

13 Develop a working relationship with key community action groups at national leveT^ 

/ 

14 Achieve recognition amQng key groups as a major Component in manpower delivery systems 

15 .'Develop a working relationship with otheP professional education organizations (/^'ASA, etc 

_ \ ' 

16 Develop a workingVelationship with CETA^f!)rime sponsors, military, etc / 

17 Include directors from other large urban districts 
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APPENDIX 

Exhibit A : Seminar Planning Committee 

Exhibit Seminar Agenda 
' r 

Exhibit C; Program Presenters and Participants 
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Planning Committee' for the 1977 
National Leadership Seminar for Administratprs 
of Vocational Education in Large Cities ^ 



Planning Committee Members 



Milton Bins, Washington, D.C 
Stanley "Cohen; Phila^lelphia, Pennsylvania 
Daniel Fahrlander, Omaha; Nebraska 
Don Healas, CL^eland, Ohio 
Jerline Kennedy', Dallas, Texas 
Daniel E. Koble, Jr., Columbus, Ohio 
Virginia Lamb, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Billie McLendon, Houston, Texas 
Ann Martin, Washington, D.C. 
'.E. Q. Miller, Nashville, Tennessee , . 
Reginald Petty, Washington, D.C. 
Al Riendeau, Washington, D.C. 
Lyie Sorum, Fargo, North Dakota 
Homer Towns, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Ben WlJ^tten,fia^timore, Maryland 
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1977 National Leadership Seminar for , ^ 
Administrators of Vocational Erii*cation in Lar^geUti^s 



" Developing the Leadership Poterv^ftrl o* 

/ 



Urban Vocational Educa^fion Adm1nistraft)rs'' ^ 



(Conference II) 



Purpose 



Chief adrrfini^trators of vocational education programs in major c'lties apd their supervisory 
staffs ace in a vital position to shepe and affect the ciuality of instructional programs under their 
luVisdiction Their leadership effect is not only centered^in the pubhc school but is sought after 
by manpower related institutions and agencies in the area which they serve. These leaders are a 
critical link in the manpower delivery chain across the country The purpose of the seminar is to 
upgrade the capabilities gf administrative and supervisory personnel in large cities in critical areas 
related to performing their roles. . ^ • 

Major Seminar Objectives * ' * 

'\ • ^- ' ^ ^ 

1 To identify procedures that permit improvement of vocational education programs 

through involving national organizations. 

2. To identify strategies for fiscal accountability (i.e., funds spent for allocated purposes). 

3. • To describe how to facilitate the employability of handicapped persons through regular 

vocational programs 

, . \ 

4 To describe procedures to evaluate vocational education programs.on the basis of job 
placemerft and labor market supply and demand. 

^ 5.*' To recognize the collective role of lar^e city vocational directors in improving the quahty 
of vocationaf education (as articulated by developing an annual program of work). 
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1977 National Leadership Seminar for 
Administrators of Vocational Education in Large Cities 

"Developinfl the Leadership Potential of 
" Urban Vocational Education Administrators" ' * 

/ - . ' ^ Rafnada Inn Rorsslyh 

^ . . Arlington, Virginia ' 

March 26-29, 1977 



Saturday, IVIarch 26, 1977 



7:00 p.m/~5:0p p.m. REGISTRATIQJsI AND HOSWiTALITY HOUR 

' Hospitality How sponsored -by 3-M Company 
' " St. Paul, Minnesota ^' ^ 

- * ^ Your Host - Fred Pledger, Eastern Area Rep- 

resentative, Visual Products Division 



Sunday, Mardi 27,1977 



^:30a.ni.-~ 8:15 a.m. 
8:15 a.m.. 



R^EGISTRATION . . 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

Presider: Donald V. Healas * - 

Director of Technical Vocatibnal 
Education 

Cleveland (Ohio) Public Scheol^ 
INVOCATION ^ - . , • 

Mark Newton, Graduate*Resear4h y\pso6iate ^ 
The. Center for Vocational Education ^ 

WELCOME TQ THE NATION'S CAPITAL ^ 
Ettyce Moore 

Executive Off ice oif the Mayor 
City of Washingto/i,'6.C. 
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* David White, Washington, D.C. Public Schools 

Steven Gyuro, Assistant to the Director 
The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University [ * 



8«45 am' ' EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT, AND THE CHURCH 

' • ' . " . IN LWBAN AMERICA 



^Sami^el B. Proctor, Professor of Education 
Rutgers Untverlsity ' / 
and Mimster, Abyssinia Baptist Church 



Harlem, New York 



9:45 a.m; - 10:00 a.m. - REFRESHMENT BREAK 



10 00'dm- Topic A: ACHIEVING URBAN.VOCATIONAL . 

' IMPROVEMENT B4<vlWV0LVING ^ . 
, ; ' (NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 

Rene Martmez, Executive Director . 
. ^ Career Edgcation Advisory Board ^ 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
Dallas, Texas ^ / 

Calvin Dellefield,-President 
Community College Centers of the San Francisco 
Commurrrty College DistHct 
San^F'rancisco, CSIiforrria 

11. 00am Topic B: STRATEGIES FOR ASSURING THAT 

* ^' " ' FUNDS ALLOTTED TO CITIES FOR 

VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS Wl LL BE 
' • ' SPENT F^R THE INTENDED PURPOSES 

' . \ ' \ 

' Sam-Husk, Executive Director 
. Council of the Great City Schools 
Washington, D.C. 

Lowell Burkett, Executive Director- 
American Vocational Association 
Washington, D,C. 

Reginald Petty, Executive Director f 
National Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education 
.1 Washington, D.C. 

12 00 noon SEMINAR REIMBURSEMENT AND EVALUATION 

' PROCEDURES 

• * 
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Mark Newton, Graduate Research Associate. 
TheXIenter for Vocational Education 
Columbus, Ohio^ 

LUPfcH 

WORKSHOP SESSIpisiS m 

Topic A: Achieving Urban Vocational Improvement 
. ' bylnvolving Nation^LOrganizations 

Group*! : Chairperson — T. Gardner Boyd 
fjccorder - Thomas Manion 

Chairperson — Morton Margules 
Recorder - Fred Mulcahy 



Group I 
Group I 



Chairperson — Maurice Goff 
Recorder - Raymond Sacks 



Topic B: Strategies for Assuring That Funds 

Allotted to Cities for Vocattonal ProgVams 
• Will be Spent for the lnter*r^ed Purposes 

Group I: Chairperson - Ronajd Detrick 
Recorder - W. A. McGinnis 

r 

Group II: Chairperson — Jean Epps / 
Recorder ^ Richard Froese 

Group III: Chairperson - CliffcJfd Moses ' 
Recorder - Bryant Lane 



ADJOURN 



NALCDVE MEETING AND' DISCUSSION OF 
1976 EDUCATION AMENQM^NtS 



Presider: Benjamin C?^hitten 
* - President, NALCDVE 

' Richard Carlson 

Director, Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education 
USOE 

Juliet Lester, ChaFrperson 
Regulation Task Force 
USOE 



Shenandoah A 
Shenando^h/B 
Shenandoah D-1 



Shenandoah D-11 
Club Room^ 
Board Ro^ 



RossiynS 




ADJOURN 
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^Monday, March ^8*, 1977 



8:30 a.m. 



9:30 a.m. 



SECOND GENERAL SESSION , 

Presider: Jerline Kennedy . * ' 
Director, Occupatioinal-, , 
Technical Program^ , 
^ Dallas, Texas ^ . 

USING THE NATIONAL LARG€ CITI€S 
STUDY TO IMPROVE VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS IN URBAN AREAS 

Kay Adams, Evaluation'Speciahst 

The Center for Vocational Education ^ 

Columbus, Ohio 

Stanley Cohen, Director 

Career Education Planning and DeVetopment> 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Daniel E, Koble, 5r., Personnel - 
Development Specialist 
The Center for Vocat^nal Education 
Columbus, Ohio 



. Rosstyn B 



Topic C: 



FACILITATING THE EMPLO'VaBILITY 
OF HANDICAPPED PEFISONS THROUGH 
REGULAR VOCATIONAJ. PROGRAMS ' 



Ruth Brown, Staff Specialist for * 
Special Programs ^ 
Maryland St^te Department of Education 
Baltimore, Marytarlcl 

Billie McLendon, Deputy Superintendent 
for Occupational and Continuing Edycation 
Houston Independent School District. 
Houston, Texas * * «v 

Cheryl Davis, f^ner 
Housing for the Handicapped 
Department of Conomunity Affairs 
Boston, Massachuset 



10:30 a.m. v1j0:45 a.m. REFRESHMENT BREAK 



10:45 a.m. 



Topic D: EVALUATING VDCATJONAL EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS ON THE BASIS OF JOB PLACEMENT 
AND LABOR MARKET SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
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Virginia tamb, Director of Vocational Education 
Oklahoma City Public Schoals 
•Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 



11:45 a.m. 



John Van Zant, Director 
California Manpower Management 
Information System 
Ventura, California 

Floyd'McKinney, Associate Professor 
and Coordinator^ Vocational 
Education Progran^ 
Texas A & M Qniversity* 
College Station* Texas 

i 

PIVOT 



12:15 p.m. 
'l:30p.m^. 



(J 



Bart Hazleton^Sound SystemrSales Manager 
3-M Company ' . • ^ ^ 

St.-Paul, Minnesota 

LUNCH (ON YOUR OWN) r ' * 

WORKSHOP S&SSIONS 

Topic C* Facilitating the Employability of 

■Handicapped Persons Through Regular 
^ V<)cational Programs 

Group I: Chairperson — Daniel Fahrlander 
Recorder - John O'Dowd, Jr. 

Group 1 1 : Chairperson — Donna Keir'sbiick 
Recorder - Ernest KUiller 

Group III: Chairperson — Joe Coupland 
Recorder - Thomas Hodgson' 

Topic D: Evaluating Vocational Education Programs 
on the Basis of Job Placement and Laby/f 
Market Supply ^nd Demand 

Group' I: Chairperson — M. Fran'^^Rosen 
Recorder - Robert Hughey 



4:00 p.m. 



6joup II: 
Q/oup III: 

adjoufTn 



Chairperson — Charles Nichols 
Recorder - R. M. McAbfee 

Chairperson - Robert Lamping 
Recorder^- Marion Holmes 



Rosslyn B 



Shenandoah A 



Shenandoah 8 



Shenandoah ' 
D-1 

Shenandoah 

D-11'_y 

Board Room 
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6:30 p.m. 



9:30 p.m. 



DINNER AND FEILOWSHIP ' • . 

Toastperson: Winifred Dickinson ' 
Director, Vocational, 
^Technical and Adult Educa^on . 
SchooJ Board oflBroward County 
Fort Lauderdale,%Florida 

r 

/ 

After-Dinner Speaker: Charles Galloway 

Professor of Education 
The Ohio State University 

Topic: "PLEAS'eAiSTEN TO WHAT I'M NOT SAYING" 

ADJOURN ^ . 



Rosstyn B 



Tuesday, March 29, 1977 



THIRD GENERAL SESSIONS! . •/ 
^ • 

Presider: Charles Nichols, Director of 
Vocational-Technical 3hd 
Industrial Educatiory^ 
Minneapolis Public Sbroois 



SYNTHESIZED GROUP POSITION PAPERS 

Topic A:^ Achieving Urban Vocational Improvement. 
*by Involving National Organizations 

Topic B: Strategies for Assuring^Fgnds Allotted to 
Cities for Vocational Programs Will Be 
Spent for the Intended Purposes 

Topic C: Facilitating th^Enoptoyability of Handicapped 
Persons Through'Regular Vocational Progra 



V 



9:30 a.m. - 9:45 a.m. 
9:45 a.m. 



^/ Topic D: Evaluating Vocational Education Programs on 
the Basis of Job Placement and Labor Market ^ 
^ , Supply and Demand 

eVr 



Rosslyn B 



Dec A 

3 



REFRESHMENT BREAK ' ^ ' . 

STRATEGIES FOR IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LEADERSHIP IN LARGE CITIES 



Process L^der: 



Lyie Sorum', Assistant 
Superintendent for Vocational 
Education 

Fargo, North Dakota 
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11:45 a.m. 



12:00 noon 



3:00 p.m. 



NEXT STEPS . ' 

Robert E. Taylor, Director 
The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 



LUNCHEON 



Dogwood Room 



Your Host: Joseph Schachner, Director 
.\^] Educational Activities 
^ ^ Gestetner Corporation 

A Time for Interactioh: Large City Directors and 
Representatives of Major National Organizations ( 
Officed in Washington, D.C. 

AtJOgRN • ' 



-ft 



1- . 
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Partjgiipants - 1977 National Leadership Seminar fo| 
Administrators of Vocational Education in Large Cities 



Kay Adams, Evaluation Specialist 
The Center for Vocational Education 
Jhe'Ohio State University 
1660 Keony Road ^ 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

William D. Allen, Director of 

Occupational Education 
Los Arrgeles Community District 
2140 West Olympic boulevard 
Los AngelesrCalifornia 90006 



Milt(^n Bins, Senior Associate 
The Council of the Great City Schools 
1707 H.Street, NW 
Washington; D.C. 20006 , 

T Gardner Boyd, Director , ' 

Career and Continuing Eciucation 
Kansas City Missouri Publid Schools 
1211 McGee I . ^ 

Kans.as City, Missouri 6^207 

Ruth C. Brown, Staff Specialist 

Maryland Stare Departnjent of Education 

State Depart menfiyrfducat ion 

Post Office Box 87^7 
-'Friendship International Airport 
'Baltimore, Maryland 21240 . 

Lowell Burkett» Executive.Director 
American .Vocational'Association 
'1510 in, Street ,'NW 
Washington, D.C 20005 

Richard Carlson, Director 
Division of Vocational-Technical 

Education * ' 

USOE^ 

Washington, D.C. 



Stanley B, Cohen, Director ^ 
Career Education 
School Dfstrict-of Philadelphia 
734 Schuylkill Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19146, ^* 

Josie M. Cole, Tea^r 
D.C. Public Schools \ ^ ' 

Cocflidge High School 
7501 Blair Rd., No. 304 
^ Washmgtcfn, D.C. 20012 

EdwarcA Cooke, director 

Vocational Education 

Richmond Public Schools 

301 Noph 9th Street 

City Hall 12th Floor • 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 < 

Joe Coupland, Director ' . 
Career Education 
Birmingham City Schools 
' Post Office Drawer 10007 
Birmingham, Alabama 35202 

Ms. Cheryl Davis, Planner 

♦with Housing for tht Handicapped 
Department of Community Affairs 
100 Cambridge Street, Room 1405 
Boston, Massachusetts 02202 

Alan t)ellefield. Training Director, , 
Howard County Goyei^nment Maryland 
3716 Court Place 
. Elliott" City, Maryland 21043 ^ * 

Calvin Dellefield, President 
Community College Centers of the 

San Francisco Community College . 

District 
33 Gough Street 

San Francisco, California 94103 
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Roi^ld Detrick, director of 

Career Education 
San Diego Unified School District 
4100 Normal Street 
San [Jiego, California 92103 
♦ - 

Winpie* Dickinson, Director 
VocationalTechmical'AddIt 

Education 
School Board of Brpward County 
1350S.W.^2nd Court 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

Jean M. Epps, DirectJjr 
Vocational Education 
Newport News public Schools 
12465 Warwick Boulevard 
New|!)ort News, Virginia 23606 

Daniel C. Fahrlander, Director ^ 
Vocatjonal Education 
Pmaha Public Schools 
4469 Farnam 
Omaha* Nebr-aska 

Harry L,. Falgren, Director 
Kansas City AVTS 
2220 North 59th Street ^ 
Kansas City, Kansas 66104 



Richard Froese, Director 
Occupational Education 
Phoenix Union High School System 
2526 W. Osborn Road 
Phoenix, ArizonB 85017 
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Dick Gabriel, Coot-dmator of 

Career Education 
Des Moines'Public Schools 
1800 Grand ^ 
Des Moines, lowa 50307 

Charles GalloWay, Professor 
' of Education 
The Ohio State University 
101 Ramsey er 
29 West Woodruff Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



Maurice L. Goff, Director 
Divisioaof Vocational ^nd Continuing 

Education 
Wichita~8oard of Education 
301 South Grove * . 
Wichita, Kansas 6721 1 

Bob Gordon 

Gestetner Corporation . 

Gestetner Park \ 

Yonkers, |^w York 

Kenney E.'Gray, Management Speciali 
The Center for Vocational Education 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 432t0 

Steven J. Gyuro, Assistant Director 
The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road' 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Larry Hagmann, Coordinator of 

Planning & Evaluation 
Office of the State Director for 

Vocational Education 
-^University of Hawaii 
2444 Dole Street, Baohman 101 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Paul J. Harris, Coordinator 

Vocational Program Development 
Baltimore City Public Schools- 
2300 North Calvert Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

David C. Hart, Director of ^ 
^Technical Assistance Team for 
Area Vocational Schools 
Detroit Board of Education 
' Clay Building^ 
453 Myrtle 

Detroit, Michigan 48201 



/ 



Bart Hazleton 

Sound Systems Sales Managei 
3-M Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota ' ' 
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Donald V. Mealas, Director 
Cleveland Public Schools 
1380 East Sixth Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

Tom Hodgson, 'Directdr 
Occupdt|)ndl Education 
f Seattle School District 

520 N.E. Ravenna Boulevard 
JSeatt I e, Washington 98115 . 

Marion B. W. Holmes, Director 
Vocational Education 
. Instructional Programs 
School District of Philadelphia ^ 
JFK Center for Vocational Education 
734 Schuylkill Avenue 
Philadefphfa, Pennsylvania 19146 

Hughey, Director-I^ocational 
Education and Industrial Arts 
Akron'City Schools 
70 North Broadway 
Akrpn, OhiS 4430^ 

Sam Husk, Executive Director 
Council of Great City Schools 
1707 H Street, NW. 
\ Washington, D.C. 20006 



Otho Jones; Assistant 

Superintendei<t 
415 12th Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 



i 



Donna H. Keirsbiick, Director of 

Home Economics/Consumer Education 
Rochester City School District 
410 Alexander Street 
Rochester, Ni^w Vbrk 14607 

**► 

(Barbara H. Kemp, Education 

^ Program Specialist 
U.S. Office of Education/DVTE 
7th and D Street, SW 
Washington^D.C. 2Q202 



JeHine Kennedy, Director 

Occupational EducatioVj 

Dallas Independent School District 

3700 Ross Avenue 

Dajlas, Texas 45204 ' ' 
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Daniel E. Kc^l^TIrTTP^rsonn^ 

_ Development Specialist 

The Center for^Vocational Education 

The Ohio State University 

1960 Kenny Road 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Virginia Lamb, Director of 

Vocational Education 
Oklahoma City Schools 
900 North Klein' 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Robert Lanniping, Vocational Difiector 
Pittsburgh Pijblic §choOls X/* 
Administration Building 
Bellefi^ Avenue 
Pittslj^h, Pennsylvania 15213 

'Bryant Lane, Director— Career 

Education 
San Francisco Unified District ' / 
135 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco, California. 

Juliet Lester,^hi^ir Regulation 
Task Thorpe 
' U.S. Office of Education 
Room 5002, Regulation Office 

Building No. 3 
7th& d^treets, SW 
. Washington, D.C. 20202 

Jack Longshore, Supervisor 
Vocational Education 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
120 East Walnut Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

Ms. Mary G. Lovell, Education 

Specialist 
USOE Bureau of Occupational and 

Adult Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Roorh4143 ♦ 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Thomas 0. Manion, Acting Director 
Adult, Vocational and Practical 

Arts Education 
Denver-Public Schools 
900 Grant Street 
Denver, Colorado 9Q203 
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Mort Margules, Superintendent 
Hudson County Board of Trustees 
851 1 Tonnele Avenue 
North Bergen, New Jersey 07047 

Rene Martinez, Executive Director 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
1507 Pacific Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75201 

W. A. JVIcGinnis, Director 
Memphis City Schools , 
2597 Avery 

Memphis, Tennessee 38112 

Floyd McKinney, Coordmator ^ 
Vocatiwial Educaiipn Program 
Texas A & M University 
201 Bolton Hall - ^ 
College Station, Texas* 77843 

Billie L. McLendon, Peputy 
'Sui^intendent Occupational 
and ContifHjmg €ducatioh 

/Houston Independent School District 

3830 Richmond ' . 

Houston, Te'xas 77027 

Eleanor B. Miller, Specialist- 

. Vocational Information and Data 

Board of Education of Baltimore Co. 

212 Aigburth Road ^ 

Towson, Maryland 21204 

Ernest C. Miller, Director of 

Vocational Education 
Nashville Metro Schools 
2601 Bransford Avenue^ 
Nashville, Tennessee 37204 

Clifford D. Moses, Director - 

Occupational Education 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools 
Borx 149 

Charlotte, North Carolina 28230 

Fred Mulcahy, Assistant to Director 
Milwaukee Area Techiiical College 
1015 North 6th Street 
Milwaukee^ Wisconsin 53203 



R. A. Nagle, Director 

Lehigh Vocational-Technical School 

2300 Main Stre^et 

Schnecksville, Pennsylvania 18078 

Mildred S. Nethken, Supervisor 
Cosi^mer and Homemaking , 
of Education of Baltimore 
_ fjunty 

)fficeof Home Economics 
towson, Maryland 21204 



Mark Newtpn, Graduate Research 

Associate 
The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
igeO-Kenny Road 
Cglumbtfs,Ohio'*43210 

Charles F. Nichols; Sr., Directofs^f 

Vocational-Technical and 

Industrial Education - ' 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
807 Broadway, NE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55413 

Duane M. Nielsen, Chief, Vocational 
Education and Personnel Development 

U.S. Office of Education 

Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

John E. O'Dowd, Director of . _ • 

Vocational/Career Education 
New Orleans Public Schools 
4100 TOjjro Street 
New OrliSins, Louisiana 70122 

Reginald Petty, Executive Director , 
National Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
425 13th Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 

Fred Pledger, Easter Area . 

Representative, Visual 

Products Division 
3-M CcTmpany 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Samuel B. Proctor, Professor 

. of Education ^ 

Graduate'Schoof of Education 

Rutgers University 

N^w Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 

George R. Quarles, Chief Administrator 
Board of Educatiorl, City of New York 
110 Livingston Street * 
Brooklyn: New York J 1201 



\ 



John E. Radvany, Deputy Aj 

Commissioner of EducatiJRi 
New Jersey Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Treinton, New Jersey 08625 

Robert A. Rajander, Coordjrrator 
Vocational-Career Education 
Berkeley Unified School District 
l!b6-7th Street 
Berkeley, California 94710 

H. C. Rand, Educational Consultant 
Florida DQpartrnent of Education 
Knott Building 
T&Uahassee, Florid^ 

Don F. Reynolds, Director 
Career Education Services 
Los Angeles City Schools ^ 
450 North Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles, California ^12 

M. Frances Rpsen, Director 
Career & Vocational Education 
Sacramento City Unified School District 
1619 N Street - 
, Sacrafmento, California 

Theodore F. Rytxka, Coordinator 
^Vocational Education 
Baltimore (City Public Schools 
2300 North Calvert Street , 
Baltimofje, Maryland 21218 

Raymond J. Sacks, Director 

Vocational Education 

St. Louis Board of Education 

5101 McRee, O'Fallon Technical Center 

St. Louis, Missouri 63110 



Tom'R. Shworles, Director-Center for 
Program Development of the 
Handicapped 
City Colleges of Chicago 
185 North Wabash AvenuQ ^ 
Chicago, Illinois 60201 ^ . 

James W. Smith, Special Programs 

Manner 
Adult, Vocational and Technical 

Education 
Illinois Qffice of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777' 

Lyie Sorum, Assistant Superintendent 

Vocational Education 

Fargo Public Schools 

1104 2n(^ Avenue, South 

Fargo, North Dakota 58102 , 

' Thomas C. Swift; Consultant 
Division of VocatiOnaj Education 
Knott Buijding 
Tallahassee, florida ^2304. 

Muriel Shay Tapman, Senior 

Program Officer 
VEPD-U.^. Office of Education 
Room 5652, ROB 3 
400 Maryland SW 
Washington, D.C. 20202 . 

Robert E. Taylor, Director 

The Center for Vocational Education 

The Ohio State University 

1960 Kenny Road 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

John Van Zant, Director 
California Manpower Management 

Information System 
Office of the Ventura County 
Superintendent of Schools 
County Office Building . , 
Ventura, California 93001 

David L. White, Assistant to 

the Assistiant Superintendent " ' 
D.C. Public Schools t 
415-12th Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. < 
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Benjamin Whitten, Executive 

Director Vocational Education 
Baltimore City Schools 
23rd & Calvert Streets 
Baltimore, Maryland » 



r 



Alan Woodruff, Project Director 

Westat ^Research ^ 

lieOD.Nebef Street . 

Rockville, Maryland 208J52 
< 



Patrick William^, Specialist 
Vocationa^Education , , 
Michigan Department of E'ducation 
Box 30009 

Lansing, Michigan 48904 



Organization representatives attending luncheon March 29, 1977. 



,Don Barba^ovi, Legislative Staff 
American Association of School 
' Administration 
1801 N. Moore 
-Arlington, Virginia 22209 

Frank Burnett, Associate,^ xecutive 
American Personnel & Guidance 

Association ' * 
1J507 New Hampshire, NW 
Washington, D.C, 20009 

David S. Bushnell, Director 
American Association of Community 

& Junior Colleges 
T Dupont Cirlce, NW 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Dale Clark, Associate Director 
Distributive Education Clubs of America 
1908 Association Drive* 
Reston, Virginia 22091 n 

Arleen Courtney 

National Association of Elementary 

School Principafs 
1801 N. Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

Shal-on David, Project Director 
Vocational Educatron Policy Project 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 



Dean Gfiffin, Associate Director 
AVA 

^510 H Street, NW 

Washington, D.C. 20005 . . ^. * 

H. Neville Hunskker, Education Program 
..SpeciaHjt, Agriculture & Agribfeine$s 

7th and D Streets ♦ ^ 

'Washington, D.C* 

Edward D. Miller, Executive Director 
Future Business Leaders of America 
P. 0. Box 17417 
Washington, D.C. 20041 

» 

James L. Reid, Executive Director 
National Association State Directors 

of Vocational Education 
1510 H Street, NW * • 
Washington, D.C. ,20005 

Santee C. Ruffin, Jf. 
Director of Urban Services 
National Association of 

Secondary Schbol Principals 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 . 



BobSnitier 

National €ducation Association 
1201 16th Street, NW 
Washingtdn, D.C. 20036 
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